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To His GRACE the 
| Duke of RUT LAND. 


My Lonp, 


| A LTHOUGH this Addreſs, made 
| without Leave or Application, 
is perfectl unmixed with mercenary 
Views: yet your Grace will give me 
Leave to own that it is not altogether 
_ diſintereſted. I think myſelf intereſted 
in the Honour and Advantage of my 
Country, and conſequently in the Arts 
which I have endeavoured to recom- 
| mend: I addreſs your Grace as a Lover 
and Judge of thoſe Arts, and as a No- 
bleman whom Fame hath long ſince 
pointed out for one of their moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed Patrons. What is univerſally 
| ſaid, I may be allowed to repeat: And 
in reſpect to that Delicac\, which is al- 
ways attendant on good Senſe, true 
A 2 Taſte, 


DEDICATION. 
Taſte, generous Education, and the moſt 
polite Converſe, I will not preſume to 
ſay more. I am, 


May it phaſe your Grace, 
Your Grace's moſt humble, 


And moſt obedient Servant, 


]. Ours. 


tion. 
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HAVE made uſe of the Word Deſign in this Eſſay, 
1 to expreſs the ſupreme inventive Art of the Painter, 
Sculptor, or Architect abſtractly conſidered ; inſtead 
of Deſigning, which ſignifieth properly the Practice of that 
Art, although it has hitherto been commonly choſen in 
Engliſh to denote the Art itſelf. This Diſtinction, I pre- 
ſume, will be a ſufficient Apology for my Deviation from 
the common Track; without having Recourſe to Writers 
in foreign Languages, by whoſe Example I might be fully 
juſtified. 
The great Organ or Inſtrument of this Art, is Draught, 
or Drawing. I ſhould have made the ſame Diſtinction in 


the Uſe of theſe two Words, as I have done in the former, 


if I had thought it would have been as eaſily admitted. 
But if my Intention be clear, it was all I aimed at; have- 


ing attempted to expreſs myſelf only as a Lover of the 
imitative Arts, not as an Artiſt. 


Drawing is mechanical, and may therefore be taught, 
in ſome Meaſure, to any Perſon of moderate Talents, 
who applieth ſufficiently to the Practice of it: But Def 
is the Child of Genius, and cannot be wholly infuled : 
The Principle of it muſt exiſt in the Soul, and can be 
called forth only by Education, and improved by Practice. 
Thus the Art of Numbers may be attained by the Ear; 
the Knowledge of Bodies, Properties, Facts, Events, and 
Fables, by Reading: But the Vis Poetica, which diſtin- 
guiſheth the Bard from the Journaliſt, or Verſifyer, muſt 
be the Gift of Heaven. | 
Neither this poetic Energy, nor the inventive Power of 


the Deſigner, can be taught in Schools or Academies : But 


they both may be buried in Ruſt and Inaction, unknown 
even to the Poſſeſſors, if Schools and Academies, do not 
preſent the Objects that excite and attract them into Mo- 


In the liberal Sciences, in the Knowledge of Nature, 
and the Means of conveying it, we are not inferior to 


j RN 
agy other Nation in Europe. He that deſigns, as well as 
he that writes, muſt find his Advantage in this; ſince the 
Learning of the Hiſtorian, Poet, and Philoſopher, are as 
requiſite to the accompliſhed Painter, as to him that is di- 

 Ntinguiſhed by either of thoſe particular Appellations. At 

leaſt, the Painter cannot univerſally excel without a Tinc- 
ture of all thoſe Sciences, in which the Profeſſors of Li- 
terature are ſeverally and diſtinctly excellent. 


But the greateſt Pre-requilite, the moſt eſſentially neceſ- 
fary of all Qualifications, is Skill in Drawing. Without 
this neither the Genius nor Learning of the Deſigner, 
Painter, or Sculptor, can be diſplayed to Advantage. It 
is the /ine gud non, after all other Accompliſhments are ob- 
tained. 3 | 5 

Monſieur de Voltaire, in a Paſſage I have quoted from 
him, * obſerves, that the Italians, on the Revival of the li- 
beral Arts and Sciences, gave them the Name of Virtue. 
From this Word was derived the Term Virtuoſo, which 
hath been accepted throughout Europe, and is of daily Uſe 
in England. Should not this Appellation intimate, to thoſe 
who aſſume it to themſelves, that the Study of what is 
beautiful, in Nature or Art, ought to render them more 
Virtuous than other Men ? 15 „ | 

That thoſe Studies have really ſuch a Tendency, when 
not perverted to laſcivious or immoral Purpoſes, is unde- 
niable: And whether, when thus perverted, they ought 
to be ranked among the Ornaments of Life, I very much 
doubt. We are certain that the Poets, Artiſts, and Phi- 
loſophers, who have acquired the higheſt Seats in the Tem- 
ple of Fame, are not thofe who proſtituted their Genius or 
Skill to the Gratification of the ſenſual and culpable Paſ- 
ſions. 


The Painter, the Sculptor, the Architect, (who, with 


the Muſician, are properly diſtinguiſhed from other Artiſts 
by the Epithet liberal, added to their Profeſſions) have ſo 
near an Affinity with the Poet, the Philoſopher, the Orator, 
and the Geometrician, that there needeth no Apology for 
the frequent Parallel I have made betwixt them in this Eſ- 
fay. A noble and admired Author, no leſs an one than the 
Earl of Shafiſbury, hath done the ſame ; and whilſt he pre- 
fers the Artiſt of Genius, to the mere Scholar by Profeſ- 
ſion, giveth ſuch Reaſons for it, as I ſhould do myſelf an 
Injury not to tranſcribe. Hardly can I forbear, ſaith his 


Lordſhip, 
* Page 9. 
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VLirdbbip, making ſome Apology for my preſent Re courſe 


to the Rules of common Artiſts, to the Maſters of Exer- 
c ciſes, to the Academies of Painters, Statuaries, and the 
© reſt of the Virtuoſo- Tribe. But in this I am ſo fully fatis- 
© fied I have Reaſon on my Side, that, let Cuſtom be ever 
© ſo ſtrong againſt me, I had rather repair to theſe inferior 
© Schools, to ſearch for TRUTH and NATURE, than to 
* fome other Places, where higher Arts and Sciences are 
© profeſſed, 

© I am perſuaded that to be a Virtuoſo (ſo far as befitteth 
© aGentleman) is a higher Step towards the becoming a 


© Man of Virtye and good Senſe, than the being what in 


© this Age we call a Scholar; for even mere Nature itſelf, 
in its primitive Simplicity, is a better Guide to Judge- 
ment, than improved Sophiſtry, and pedantic Learning. 

The faciunt ne, intelligendo, ut nihil intelligunt, will be 
ever applied by Men of Diſcernment and free Thought 
to ſuch Logick, ſuch Principles, ſuch Forms and Rudi- 
ments of Knowledge, as are eſtabliſhed in certain Schools 
of Literature and Science, The Caſe is ſufficiently un- 

derſtood, even by thoſe who are unwilling to confeſs the 
Truth of it, Effects betray their Cauſes ! And the known 
Turn and Figure of thoſe Underſtandings, which ſpring 
from Nurſerjes of this Kind, give a plain Idea of what 
is judged on this Occaſion.? 

To imitate Nature agreeably is undoubtedly the Perfection 
of Art; but this can be done only by a good Eye, which 
maketh a beautiful Choice among the Objects that Nature 
preſents. This is well explained by the ſame noble Au- 
thor, whoſe Thought, attentively conſidered, might re- 
concile thoſe who diſpute concerning the Propriety and juſt 
Extent of that Imitation. 

© A Painter, ſayeth his Lordſhip, if he have any Genius, 
© underſtands the Truth and Unity of Deſign ; he know- 
© eth he is even then unnatural, when he followeth Nature 
© too cloſe, and ſtrictly copieth Life. For his Art al- 
© loweth him not to bring all Nature into his Piece, but a 
Part only. However, his Piece, if it be beautiful, and 
© carrieth Truth, muſt be a whole by itſelf, complete, in- 
© dependent, and withal, as great and comprehenſive as he 
* can make it. So that Particulars, on this Occaſion, muſt 
© yield to the general Deſign, and all Things be ſubſervient 
to that which is principal: In order to form a certain 
© Eaſineſs of Sight, a ſimple, clear, and united View, 

= * which 
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© which would be broken and diſturbed by the Expreſſion of 
any Thing peculiar or diſtinct. | 
Upon the latter Part of this Quotation, there is one Re- 
mark which unavoidably occurreth. It is, That in Archi- 
tecture, as well as Sculpture, nothing ſhould be crouded 
in, that was not Part of, or analogous to, the Builder's 
Deſign. Our Gothic Structures, bad as we eſteem them, in 
compariſon with: thoſe built after the Models of Greece or 


Rome, are yet generally compleat, according to the origi. 
nal Idea of their reſpective Architects. Hence it proceeds, 


that the Monuments in Neſtminſter- Abbey, although ſome of 
them finely executed, neither add Beauty to, nor receive 
it from, the Place that contains them, which was by na 
Means intended as a mere Colgotha for the Remains of the 


royal, noble, or meritorious Dead. Moſt of theſe Monu. 
ments are only ſtuck againſt Parts of the Structure, and do 


not fill up Vacancies, but hide and deform particular Mem- 
bers of the original Whole. We may except the two at the 
Weſt Entrance of the Choir, which have the Analogy that 
gives them a Grace, and makes them ornamental : While 


the reſt, to a diſcerning Eye, appear only like a great Stock 


in the Work-ſhop of a Statuary. There is, in a Word, ſo 
much Difference betwixt Richneſs and Grandeur, that the 
former, improperly placed, ſerveth rather to diſguiſe the 
latter, than dreſs her to more Advantage : Which 


what is advanced in the following Sheets, viz. That for want of 


proper Education to form our Judgment, we impoſe on 
— oi a falſe Taſte, which often Cerallonah a needleſs 
nce. 

Let me juſt aſk, and ſubmit the Queſtion to the higher 
Powers; Would not an elegant Pile, judiciouſly and pur- 
poſely deſigned for a Repoſitory to the Monuments of the 
Great, be a national Ornament, an Incentive to Emulation, 
a kind of Temple of Honour, in which the noble-minded 
2 — endeavour to procure a Place by the Practice of 
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UD E and uncultivated Nature directs 
Fel only to Works of Neceſſity, ſuch as 
providing for the Suſtenance, Eaſe and 
Defence of the Body. This we find by 


8 D / 7 
NAS the moſt antient Monuments of the 


2 Hiſtory of thoſe Nations who have 
ſince — called polile, and may ſtill ſee in the leaſt fre- 
quented Parts of Africa and America. But when People 
once think of forming large Societies, with various De- 
grees of Subordination under any particular Form of 
Government, the Power and Opulence of ſome always 
awaken the.Ingenuity and Induſtry of others, who, by 
contributing, for Reward, to the Pleaſures of their Su- 
periors, become Sharers in their better Fortune : Hence 
ariſe all thoſe Arts that have not Neceſſity for their im- 

mediate Object. 
Ax among theſe, the Arts which depend on De/ign 
have been thought the greateſt Ornaments of Society, 
and have ever proved, where they have ariſen to any 
Degree of Eminence, the Baſis of the moſt deſirable 
B and 
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and honourable Reputation. Some Nations indeed there 
have been, as the Romans 1n particular, who have grown 
famous only by their Military Atchievements and Civil 
Policy : But that Fame would have reached us very im- 
perfectly, if the Seat of their Conqueſts had not been 
among more polite Nations, or they had not themſelves 
been at laſt poliſhed by thoſe Arts which at firſt they 
deſpiſed. Vanquiſhed Athens had ſubdued her Conque- 
rors by the Works of her Painters, Sculptors and Archi- 
tects, as well as by thoſe of her Poets and Hiſtorians, 


before thoſe Conquerors had among them Writers of 


ſuch elegant Taſte as Livy, Salluſt, Virgil, Horace, and 

Cicero, who tranſmitted to Poſterity, in all the Orna- 
ments of Dreſs, the Deeds and Virtues of their An- 
ceſtors. We mention this to ſhew the Connexion be- 
tween the elegant Productions of Literature and thoſe 
of Art, which generally lead each other on to Perfection, 


For both, in fact, have Defgn for their Foundation: But 


the Intent of this Eſſay is to treat of De/ign chiefly as it re- 
lates to the Works of the Hand, and is repreſented vi- 
fibly on Vellum, Canvas, Stone, Metal, Wood, or ſome 
bother extended Subſtance. Sy 
Tux firſt who are recorded to have excelled in theſe 
Arts, were the Chaldeans and Egyptians: But ſo remote 
are we from the Time when thoſe Nations were at the 
Height of their Glory, that little is now known of them, 


except in the ſingle Article of their Buildings. What the 


Architecture of the Chaldeans was, we learn from the 
Writings of the moſt antient Hiſtorians ; few Monu- 


ments, if any, now remaining of the Works themſelves : 


But the A::tiquities of Egypt, ſome of them almoſt en- 
tire, are ſcurcely to be numbered; every curious Travel- 
ler, who vilits the Borders of the Mile, finding, or obſer- 


ving ſome ching before undeſcribed. Theſe Remains 


give us ſome Idea of the Genius of the People, which 


led them in the firſt Place to conſult Majeſty and 


Strength, and then to make Ornament ſubſervient to 
what was more ſubſtantial. If we could read their Lan- 
guage, ſtill preſerved in their Hieroglyphicks, (while 
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. we admire the Edifices on which it appears) we might 
have a better Idea of the Extent of the Egyptian Kno-] 
ledge in other Particulars. 

. In this reſpect the Greeks had the Advantage of their 
* Predeceſſors; we not only know that they had an Apelles 


and a Phidias, but cotemporary Writers, or Writers who 
lived not long after their great Artiſts, inform us in what 
the ſeveral Excellencies of each Maſter conſiſted. We 
know how Science and Art, in the polite Age of the 4- 
thenian Republic, and the ſucceeding Reigns of the Ma- 
cedonian Conquerors, went Hand in Hand to adorn and 
celebrate the Country of the Muſes. Enough ſtill re- 
mains of the Temple of Minerva to give us ſome Sketch 
of the Veneration paid by the Athenians to their tutelary 
ann 8 8 
Or the Paintings of antient Greece we can hardly ex- 
pect any original Examples: But we have undoubtedly 
many Works of their Statuaries, which are ſtill looked 
upon as the moſt excellent Models to copy after. In all 
we have of this kind, the Correctneſs of the Deſign and 
the Strength of the Expreſſion command our Attention; 
'| as in the Writers of the ſame Age, we admire the artful 
Plan and elegant Compoſition of their Works. 
As to the Romans, they had the Greeks not only for 
their Inſtructors, but often for their Operators likewiſe in 
the Arts we are ſpeaking of. Hence we are not certain, 
in the admired Antiquities of this Empire, whether we 
trace the Work of a Grecian or a Roman Hand. But of 
- the Auguſtan Age we have Paintings as well as Statues *, 
i ſome of which have long been in the Poſſeſſion of the 
- Curious in England. The Pantheon of Agrippa, now 
| called the Rotunda, is a noble and entire Monument of 
the Architecture of that Age. To mention others would 
be needleſs in this ſhort Eſſay, when ſo many Books 
have been written upon the Buildings and Statues only 
| of Antient Rome, and ſo many Prints and Models have 


B 2 been 


= * A moſt extraordinary Treaſure of this kind has been of late 
. | Years found in the ſubterraneous City of Herculantum. 
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been taken from the antient Venus, Apollo, Hercules, and 
Laocoon. 

Tx Decline of true Taſte, the Removal of the Seat 
of Empire from Rome to Conſtantinople, the Irruptions 
and long Reſidence of barbarous Nations in the moſt 
cultivated Parts of Itahy; and, laſtly, the Taking of 
Conſtantinople, by thoſe Enemies of Art the 7 urks, oblige 
us to leave a long Chaſm betwixt the glorious Days of 
the Roman Empire, and the Dawn of Art again in 7, 
cany in the fifteenth Century. From this Province it 
ſpread over the other Parts of 1aly, and ſhone forth in 
a great Number of Rival Schools. Great-Britain, France, 
the Netherlands, and Germany imbibed ſome Rays of the 
ſame Light: But in England it has hitherto been hid- 
den, obſtructed, or unregarded ; except during ſome 
happier Intervals, when the Goddeſs of Taſte has paid 
a ſhort Viſit to the Great. Art has been in ſmall Eſti- 
mation, unleſs the Artiſt was foreign. Our Neighbours 
have ſpoken contemptuouſly * of us withour Reſerve ; ; 
and the few Engliſhmen who have indiſputably excelled, 
were ſcarcely rewarded with honeſt and impartial Ap- 
probation from their own Countrymen. 

M. Perrault, in his Parallels of the Antients and Mo- 

derns, diſtributes the Times in which Painting flouriſhed 
into three Ages, which he calls Claſſes : « The fuſt, ſays 
he, takes in the Age of Zeuxis, Apelles, Timanthes, and 
© the reſt who are ſo much admired in Antiquity. The 
« ſecond takes in the Age of Raphael, Titien, Paul Vero- 
< xeſe, and thoſe other great Maſters who flouriſhed in 
ah in the lit Age. The third contains the Pain- 
ters of our own Age, a3 Porfſr:, Le Brun, and the 


RE 


M. de Voltaire, in the Introduction to his intended 

Hiſtory of the Age of Lewis XIV. has enumerated four 
Ages of the Word, in'waich the polite Arts and Lite- 
rature were carried to the greateit Height. What he 
ſays 


The Abbe /: Blanc's Letters, publiſhed in Elis in 1747 af. 
ford remarkable Inſtances of this. 
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ſays of them in general is ſo much to my Purpoſe, that 
I ſhall copy ſome of his Words, as they are given us by 
his Tranſlator; adding ſuch Remarks of my own as oc- 
cur to me on the Occaſion. The Engliſh Reader will 
excuſe me, if any thing in the latter appears like Di- 

greſſion, when he ſees that the Tendency of them is to 
vindicate the Genius of our own Nation. 

« Taz firſt of theſe Ages, ſays he, which ſhines with 
true Glory, is that of Philip and Alexander; or that of 
* Pindar, Demoſthenes, Ariſtotle, Plato, Apelles, Phidtas, 
« Praxiteles ; and this Honour was confined within the 
Limits of Greece, the reſt of the Globe bei ng over- 


ſpread with Ignorance and Barbarity. 


Tux ſecond Age is that of Julius Ceſar and * 
* fus, which is likewiſe denoted by the Names of Lu- 
« cretius, Cicero, Livy, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Varro, Vi- 


(fruvius. 


Tris way of characteriſing the bright Ave of Greece 


and Rome, firſt by the Princes who reigned, and then by 


the Men of great Genius, who lived in and adorned 


them, is extremely judicious, worthy of M. de Voltaire, 


and grateful to all Profeſſors of the Arts and Sciences. 
As it is Fame that theſe Gentlemen chiefly covet, how 
pleaſing muſt it be for a Painter, a Statuary, or a Poet 
to reflect, that if he can reach the true Excellence, ſome 
future Hiſtorian, of fine Taſte, may join his Name to 


that of King George the Second, in ſpeaking of the 


Middle of the Eighteenth Century ? 
I sHALL only add here, that I would chuſe to take 


theſe two Apes a little higher than the French Author 


has done; and therefore, as in ſpeaking of Greece, I 


mention the Athenian Republic before the Macedonian 
Conquerors; ſo in the Roman Age of Politeneſs, I would 


include the elegant Scipio, Paulus Æmilius, and others, 
with the Artiſts whom they patronized. 


Tanz third Age (continues M. de Voltaire) is that 


which followed the Taking of Conſtantinople by Ma- 


« homet II. in the Year 1453. At this Time a Family, 
* conliſting of mere Citizens, undertook a Taſk, which 
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© ought to have been the Buſineſs of the Kings of Ex- 
rope. The Medicean Family invited to Florence the 


6 
6 


a 34 their antient Seat. Jtaly then ſhone with ſu- 
« perior Glory : All the Sciences in general roſe there 
„to new Life . The Halians honoured them with 
© the Name of Virtue, as the firſt Greeks had diſtin- 
guiſhed them by that of Wiſdom. There appeared a 
© Tendency in all Things towards Perfection. At this 
Time Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Taſſo, Arioſto 
© flouriſhed; Engraving was invented; true Archi- 
« tecture re. appeared in greater Beauty and Splendor 


than when Rome was in its triumphant State; and 


the Gothic Ruſticity, which had disfigured the Face 
© of all Europe, was baniſhed from [taly, to make Room 
in all Parts of it for true Taſte. 


Tux Arts, which had always been tranſplanted 


* out of Greece into Italy, met with a fevouenble Soll, 
and ſpread themſelves on a ſudden. France, England, 
6 Germany, Spain, were alſo defirous of ſome of thoſe 


Fruits; but theſe either never reached thoſe Climates,. 


or degenerated too faſt. 


War our Author ſays farther on this Head, rela- 


ting to the low State of Learning and the Arts in his 


own Country, from the Time of Francis I. to that of 


Lewis XIV. I paſs over. He proceeds : 


« LASTLY, the fourth Age is that called the Age of 


* Lewis XIV. and among the four Ages, this * 4 
js that which comes the neareſt to Perfection. En- 


© riched with the Diſcoveries of the other three, it 


* made a more conſiderable Progreſs in one Auch 
than 


* < But ſee each Muſe, in Leo's Golden "SPAR | 

Starts from her Trance, and trims her wither'd Bays ! 

* Rome's antient Genius, o'er its Ruins ſpread, 

© Shakes off the Duſt, and rears his rev'rend Head 

Then Sculpture and her Siſter Arts revive, 

* Stones leap'd to Form, and Rocks began to live; 

With ſweeter Notes each rifing Temple rung; 

A Raphael painted, and a Vida ſung. 
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polite Arts, which the Turks were driving out of 
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© than the three put together. All the Arts indeed were 
© not carried to a greater Height than under the Medi- 

© cean Family, under Auguſtus, or under Alexander; but 

< the rational Faculties of Man in general have been ve- 

© ry much cultivated and improved. True Philoſophy 

© was not known till this Era; and it may be juſtly 
_ © affirmed, that the univerſal Revolution which was 


brought about, in our Arts, our Genius, our Man- 


ners, and our Government (to compute from the lat- 
ter Part of Cardinal Richelieu's Adminiſtration to thoſe 


© Years which followed the Death of Lewis XIV.) dif- 
« fuſed ſo bright a Glory over our Country, as will di- 

« ſtinguiſh it to lateſt Poſterity. This happy Influence 
< was not confined barely to France, but ſpread into 
England, where it raiſed that Emulation which this 
« witty and ſagacious People then ſtood in need of. I 

< has carried Taſte into Germany, and the Sciences into 


© Muſcovy; it has given new Life to Italy, which was 


< in a drooping Condition; and Europe owes its Polite- 


© neſs to Lewis XIV. 


Tno' it was far from being my principal Deſign, 
when I intended to have recourſe to M. de Voltaire for 
his Diſtinction of the polite Ages, to play the Critic on 
the Authority I thought proper to quote : Yet the Ho- 


nour of my Country calls upon me to make a few Stric- 


tures on this and the preceeding Paragraph. 

Txve Philoſophy, we grant, was not known till the 
Fra of Lewis XIV. but we cannot allow the Merit of 
diſcovering and cultivating it to the Countrymen of 


8 M. de Voltaire: They had their Romance of Deſcartes, 


but we had the ſolid Principles of Sir Iſaac Newton ; 


and if they boaſt of their Search after Truth by Father 


Malbranche, we need only ſhew them Mr. Locke*s Eſſay 


on Human Underſtanding, We had our Bacon, our im- 


mortal Bacon, the Father of modern Diſcoveries in both 
the natural and intellectual World, when not a French- 
mean dared to quit the old Track of Thinking preſcribed 
by Ariſtotle. With Reſpect to Genius, our Milton, But- 
ler, Dryden, Waller, Otevay, Congreve, Prior, Rowe, Pope, 
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(who all come betwixt the laſt Years of Richelieu's Mi- 


niſtry and the firſt of Lewis the XV's Reign) are at leaſt 
equal to their Corneille, Racine, Moliere, and La Fon- 


taine: But if they deny this, we call in our Spenſer, Shake- 


ſpear, Jobnſon, and Fletcher, who lived before his Æra 


of Lewis XIV. and ſhew that Exgland, under Elizabeth, 


Vas the firſt Nation that tranſplanted true Taſte from 
Ttaly. What then becomes of his Remark, when, ſpeak- 


ing of the Medicean Age, he ſays, that the ole. Arts 


| either never reached France, England, Germany, Spain, 
or degenerated too faſt ? 

Taz Art of Deſign, formed upon the great Halian 
Maſters, flouriſhed alſo in England before the Age of 
Lewis XIV. We. had our Inigo Jones before Hans had 


her Manſart: And for the ſuperior Excellence of the 


Briton, we will leave his Works to be compared, not 
with any thing France then had, (for ſhe had nothing 
excellent) but with all that her Architects have ſince 
produced thro? the whole boaſted Age of Louis le Grand. 
We had our Age before France, and it continued thro' 
the latter Part of Elizabeth down to the fatal Civil War, 
when the Frenzy of Fanaticiſm excluded all that was 
jiuſt and beautiful. King Charles I. was a Prince of Taſte 


ſuperior to any other of his Time, and, if the Troubles 


of his Reign had not prevented him, would have left 
us a Palace with which Verſailles ſhould not have been 
named. Sculpture, and every fine [talian Art, would 
have flouriſhed under this Monarch, and the accom- 
pliſhed Falkland, if wrong Notions of Goyernment had 


not unhappily rendered him unable to encourage Arts 


and Sciences. 


Yer theſe Notions of Government, bad as we juſtly 
call them, were not worſe than thoſe which prevailed in 
France under Lewis XIV. which our French Hiſtorian 
makes to be glorious alſo in this Reſpect. If the French 


of that Time had been copied in their Arts of Govern- 
ment, we had not now ſeen a free Nation in Europe. 
But 


See the Deſigns of Inigo Jones, publiſhed by Mr. Kent. 
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But it was in the Age of Lewis XIV. that England threw 


off the civil Yoke of arbitrary Power, and ſpurned at 


thoſe who would have again ſuperinduced the diſcarded 
Yoke of Eccleſiaſtical Tyranny. We became free, 
while the French, with all their Refinements, were dai- 
ly ſinking into Slavery: Our Genius, it leis regular, 
when firſt redeemed from its Shackles, than theirs, was 


more noble and ſublime. It was indeed owing to our 


greater Share of Freedom, from the Era wherein the 


Reformation was eſtabliſhed, that we had ſuch Men 


as Bacon, Raleigh, Burleigh, Spenſer, and Hooker, at a 
Time when M. de Voltaire himſelf confeſſes his own 
Countrymen to have been in the moſt profound Igno- 
rance. _ 5 
HAvING vindicated the Honour which is our own 


Due, I cannot forbear paying a tributary Word or two 
to the three Ages of Alexander, Auguſtus, and De Medi- 


cis, Had France, in the Louiſian Age, an Hiſtorian 
worthy to be compared with Herodotus, Thucydides, Po- 


Iybius, Livy, Tacitus, or Father Paul? Their Thuanus 
lived before, and was rather a Cotemporary with our 


Raleigh, and the Venetian laſt named. He had, to his 


Honour, imbibed ſome of that Liberty of thinking, and 


ſpeaking his Miud, to which his Countrymen were not 
at that Time ſo much Strangers, as they became after- 
wards in the Age of Lewis XIV. What Poet of France, 
in this vaunted Period, can be mentioned in Competi- 
tion with Virgil or Taſſo? Homer was too carly, and 
therefore is not brought into the Controverſy. But even 
in the Arts of De/gn, for which the Encouragement of 
Lewis XIV. made the French moſt famous, I do not 
find in France a Raphael, a Michael Angelo, or a Palladio, 
among the native French. Their fine Pieces of Archi- 


tecture were very few, and they too perhaps might ſuf- 


fer by a critical Examination. The Fagade of a Louvre 


is not ſufficient to create the Character of a Nation: 
Their Statuaries, by what I can learn, were chiefly Ha- 
lians; and their Pouſſm and Le Brun, the moſt excellent 
of their Painters, were of Talian Forming. Perhaps our 
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Dobſon and Fuller, with the ſame Advantages, would 
not have been inferior to theſe two celebrated French- 
men. We had, at the ſame Time, Product ions of each 
kind that ſhewed no Inferiority of Genius, tho' they 
wanted to have been regulated by the fame Culture. 
That Culture and Regulation Lewrs gave, and for which 
all Europe owes Honour to his Memory. We are ob- 
liged to confeſs, it is what we hitherto want, and I have 


undertaken this ſhort Diſcourſe with a View to promote 


it among my Countrymen. 5 
Dip we alone think ourſelves capable, under the like 

Encouragement, of equaling either the Halians or French, 
there might be ſome Neceſſity of giving more particu- 


lar Inſtances to prove what I advance. But all the 


World acknowledge us ſufficient for whatever we un- 
dertake in Art or Science, and that both always im- 
prove under our Hands, when other Nations have ex- 
hauſted their Genius upon them. M. de Voltaire, in the 
Paſſage laſt quoted from him, calls us @ witty and ſaga- 


cious Nation. The Abbe Je Blanc, one of the laſt French- 
men who has wrote of our Arts and Manners as an Eye- 


Witneſs, is continually calling us a wiſe People. This 


is a Compliment carried fo high, that I would almoſt 


ſcruple to give it Currency at preſent: We have Genius, 
Sagacity, Art, and all but Wiſdom : That too will be 
juſtly called our Portion when we have a public Eſta- 
bliſhment to encourage and cultivate our other Qua- 
lities. 
M. le Blanc, while he talks of our Wiſdom, is con- 
ſtantly depreciating our Taſte. Tho' in our Writings 
we abound with good Matter, we know not, according 
to him, how to make a good Book : That is, we are 
deficient in Rule, Judgment, and Method : We have 
no Criterion by which to form our Ideas of Excellence 
and therefore, while we are laviſh of the moſt ſolid and 
beautiful Materials, cannot attain that Perfection in the 
Execution which we do not purſue in the Deſign. To 
what is this owing ? Is it not manifeſtly to the Want of 
being perfect in the Rudiments and Principles of Wn 
eee 
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ting? For that we have not Steadineſs, Patience, and 


Perſeverance, at leaſt equal to the French, was never, 
that I know of, pretended. 

In like manner foreign Painters, Engravers, and Sta- 
tuaries, affect to contemn the Profeſſors of the ſame 
Arts who had their Education in England; and the 


fame Reaſon they have to aſſign, viz. That they want a 


Taſte in their Performances. Perhaps they have too often 
ſome Ground for their Cenſure : But that Ground is 
not, as theſe Foreigners vainly think, in the want of 
any Power which themſelves poſſeſs. Our Artiſts have 


Capacity, Ingenuity, and Induſtry equal to thoſe of any 


other Country : But unhappily they have never been 

roperly initiated into the Rudiments of thoſe Arts. 

hey have wanted, while young, the Aſſiſtance of an 
Ac , which ſhould lead them on from the firſt 
Principles of Geometry and Perſpective, thro? all the 
Rules of corre& Drawing, and make them conceive a 
true Standard of Excellence before they attempt to ex- 
cell. Where the Mind is not thus firmly principled, 
the Eye will be drawn chiefly to the Expreſſion and Co- 
louring, which are the Work of the Pencil ; and the 
Pupil will learn theſe Parts, without any juſt Notion of 


that Proportion and Harmony which ought to conſti- 


tute a Whole, and give the Parts their diſtinct and cha- 


racteriſtical Graces. 


War we call Taſte in judging, is true Deſign in 
Execution. In both, the Ideas muſt be the ſame : But 
to judge with Taſte the Ideas only are ſufficient; where- 
as to deſign truly and beautifully, there muſt be Practice 


| added to them. A perfect Connoiſſeur, tho* no Artiſt 


himſelf, is not only pleaſed with a fine Piece of Painting 
or Sculpture, but he knows from whence his Pleaſure 
ariſes, and perhaps can ſee, what eſcaped the Artiſt, 
how it might have been excited to a higher Degree. 


The Artiſt, who deſigns with Taſte (for I will now join 


the Words) conceives, before he takes his Crayon in 
Hand, what the Pleaſure is that he intends to give, 
what are the Means by which he propoſes to give it, 

| and 
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and knows, by the Principles of his Art, how far thoſe 
Means will anſwer his Purpoſe, if in the Execution he 
comes up to his own Idea in the Sketch. The Notion 
of Beauty is neither of them a vague imaginary Conceit, 
but the Reſult of a Syſtem of Knowledge, founded on 
Truth and Nature. The Artiſt, it is allowed, ſeldom 
or never, in Execution, comes up fully to his own Ideas: 
That would be too much for Man, and too near an Ap- 
proach to that Perfection in Nature which Art endea- 


Vvours only to imitate : But the more elevated the Ideas 


are, the more excellent will the Performance be, if, 
with Elevation of Sentiment, there be at the ſame Time 
a true Knowledge of Harmony and Proportion. This 
is Art; the other may be Genius only: Which Diſtinc- 
tion ought ever to be obſerved. 3 

Gxxius is indeed the principal Qualification for a 
great Maſter. All the Remains of the Roman Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture would not have made a Michael 
Angelo or Raphael Urbin, if Nature had not firſt been 
extremely bountiful of her Gifts. This muſt be acknow- 
ledged : Yet Michael Angelo and Raphael, if they had 
never ſeen thoſe excellent Remains of Antiquity, if they 
had not ſtudied them well, and found, upon Compari- 
| fon, an Idea of Beauty more noble, auguſt, and regular, 
ariſing from them, than from the nicely laboured Works 
of later Ages, thoſe admirable Men might have waſted 
their vaſt Talents in crowding with richer Ornaments 
the already crowded Gotbic Structures: Inſtead of reſto- 
ring the antient Taſte, the Luxuriancy of their Imagi- 
nations might probably have led them farther into Er- 
ror than their Predeceſſors. But Harmony and natural 
Proportion ſtruck them when they firſt beheld it : They 
examined and found the Principles from which this ge- 
nuine Beauty aroſe. Fired by the Diſcovery, they pur- 
ſued the Light of it, and even excelled thoſe who had 

taught them what was Excellency. | 
To teach the firſt Principles from which this Beauty 
reſults; to ſhew what is meant by Perſpective, and the 
Effect it has in a Repreſentation ; the — the 
C human 
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human Body, and all other Objects animated or till ; 


how to draw a correct Out-line, and all the other ex- 


preſſive Strokes in a Picture, and then to avoid Confu- 
ſion in filling up the Figures; to know the Power of 
Lights and Shades in all Situations; in a Word, to take, 


by Rule, every Circumſtance that Art can teach, in or- 


der juſtly and truly to repreſent Nature; This is Maſte- 
ry, this is Deſign, this is what I would recommend to 
public Encouragement. 

ADMITTING then, as above, that all theſe Acquiſi- 
tions, if not made by a Genius, will not at laſt furniſh 


out an excellent Painter, Architect, or Sculptor ; yet 
they will certainly preſerve the ſloweſt and dulleſt Mind, 


which attends to them, from thoſe Abfurdities which 
Genius, without the ſame Knowledge, may fall into. 


This regular Artiſt, without Genius, may be a good 


Copyiſt, tho? not an Original. But why, after all, muſt 
he needs be a Painter, an Engraver, an Architect, or 
a Statuary; as if a Taſte in Deſign, and the Knowledge 
of Drawing, were of no Uſe in other Profeſſions? 
Whereas, on the contrary, it is true, that there is ſcarce 
any Mechanic, let his Employment be ever ſo ſimple, 
who may not receive Advantage from the Knowledge 
of Proportion, and more ſtill from a little Taſte in De- 


ſign. Perrault, in his Lives of the illuſtrious Men of 
France, in the lat Century, places Ballin, a Goldſmith, 


after Pouſſin, Le Brun, and Le Sueur, Painters, and the 
Engravers Callot and Naulueil, on account of his curious 

Workmanſhip. And Le Brun himſelf, while the King 8 
Painter, was Superintendent ot the Gobelins. 

Tur Word Gobelins is commonly known to be the 
Name of a Building in Paris, which Lewis XIV. pur 
chaſed, and made a Manufactory of all Manner of cu- 
rious Works for adorning the Royal Palaces of his * 

om. 


*It had been the Houſe of Giles Gobelin, who employed a | gun 
Number of Hands, and is ſaid to have been the firſt who found out 
the Secret of Scarlet-Dying. The Stream that runs by it, and is uſed 


in | this Dying, has allo obtained the Name of Gobelin from this 
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dom. Here were Weavers of Tapeſtry, Goldſmiths, 
Carvers, and many other Trades, all under the Direc- 
tion of that great Maſter of Deſign, who reſided among 
them, and finiſhed his Days in his Apartment there. 
_ of the moſt beautiful Pieces of Tapeſtry were 

t here from his Drawings, as were more other 
— Works. We may remember an Attempt 
made in England, under the Direction of a Painter alſo, 
to work Tapeſtries at Chelſea : But the Scheme was not 
under Royal Protection, and therefore ſunk, in its In- 
fancy, I ſuppoſe thro the Inſufficiency of private En- 
couragement. 


Ir is needleſs to enquire what were the Motives of | 


Lewis XIV. in the ready Patronage he ſhewed to all 
Works of Ingenuity. We know he had once a Miniſter 
of fine Taſte, who puſhed him on not only to this, but 
to the Promotion of Commerce and Navigation. Riche- 
deu, in the Reign of his Father, began to cheriſh 
Learning and learned Men: But it was Colbert that 
formed the Age of Lewis the Great. This Monarch, 
vain-glorious to the laſt Degree, tho himſelf little ac- 
quainted with the Sciences, was eaſily prevailed on to 
encourage whatever he was told would contribute to his 
own Fame and Reputation. The Miniſter and the Mo- 
narch both had their Ends, and the Artiſt had his Re- 
ward. 

Wall x Colbert's whole Scheme took Effect, we were 
in Danger of being eclipſed by the Arms of France, as 
much as we were by her Arts. The Naval Power of 
the French Monarch, towards the Concluſion of the laſt 
Century, was ſo great, that it became formidable to 
England and Holland. We are happy that it hath ſince 
been neglected, and that our Superiority on the Ocean 
is greater than that of France in her Academies. Navi- 
gation and Commerce are the ſolid Parts, and they are 
undeniably ours : But why ſhould we not have the Or- 
namental likewiſe in Proportion? Our Naval Victories 
deſerve more to be celebrated than the Land- Depreda- 
tions of the Conqueror of — They promiſe us 
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Trade and Riches,. which the other cannot procure to 
the Prince who now prides himſelf in them. But this 
Prince will have his Deeds celebrated by his own Sub- 
jects in Picture and Sculpture, which can raiſe and adorn 
Actions that in themſelves are devoid of Merit. We 
have ſeldom any Records but the plain Journals of 
Facts, in which our brave Commanders are the artleſs 


| Hiſtorians of their own Actions. But do not an Anſon, 


a Warren, or Hawke, deſerve to have their Deeds pre- 
ſerved on Canvas, Stone, or Copper, as much as a Saxe 


or a Lowendabl ? 


| An if this be the Caſe with regard to the Servants 
of the Public, what ſhall we ſay when we come to ſpeak 


of our Sovereign? The mild, the merciful, the juſt, the 


moderate, the tender Father of his People, the Defen- 


| as hiſtorical 
| ſhould happen, as we hope it will not, to be neglected 


| 
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der of Truth and Property, not to his own Subjects on- 
ly, but to the Oppreſſed and Injur'd in all Parts of Eu- 
rope; does He leſs merit triumphal Arches, and the 
hiſtorical Tribute of Medals, Prints and Statues, than 
the Ravager of Provinces, the Infractor of Treaties, the 
Tyrant of his own People, and the Enemy of all neigh- 


bouring Nations? 


His Majeſty, attentive only to what is for the Pro- 
ſperity, Wealth and Security of Others, has none of this 
vain Regard to his Own Applauſe, which uſually elates 
the Hearts of other Monarchs. But the Moderation of 
the Prince ſnould animate the Zeal of the People, parti- 
cularly of Perſons of Diſtinction, who feel the imme- 


diate Efflux of his Goodneſs, and of opulent Societies, 


who flouriſh under the Protection of his Navies, to en- 


I courage thoſe Arts which immortaliz'd the Names of 
Alexander, Auguſtus, Leo, and Lewis. 


Much better 
than of either of theſe is the Claim of King George II. 
Argument will hereafter ſhew ; though it 


in the more ſplendid Memorials of Repreſentation. The 


| Suppreſſion of an unnatural Rebellion, the Triumph 


of Clemency over Faction, a Check put to the Progreſs 
of Ambition, the complete Union of this long-divided 
| Iſland, 
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Iſland, and the undoubted Sovereignty of the Sea aſ- 
ſerted by the Brit; Flag, are nobler Subjects for the 
Artiſt, and will furniſh him with more generous and 
elevated Sentiments, than the Maſſacre of Fontenoy, or 
the infernal Botnbardment of Bergen-op-Zoom. 

A Love of the polite Arts is not irreconcilable with 
the Purſuit of Commerce and Riches : As it is uſually 
grafted upon the Succeſs of the latter, ſo it may live 
and grow with it in perfect Harmony. The moſt po- 


lite Ages of all Nations, have alſo been the Ages of 


their greateſt Affluence and Proſperity. Studies of mere 
Uſe are cultivated through mere Neceſſity, bur aſſociate 
well with more elegant Reſearches in the Seat of Lei- 


ſure and Abundance ; and ſuch, without Vanity, we 
may at preſent call Great-Britarn, loaded though ſhe be 
with Debts, and with a War ſcarcely off her Hands : 


Her Reſources have all along — with her Efforts 
on the Ocean, and while they continue to increaſe, ſhe 
will riſe with Eaſe under all her Burdens and Incum- 


brances. 


Ix the ſolid and deep Parts of Learning we have not 


only gone beyond the French, but have even been be- 
fore- hand with them in their Cultivation. Our Royal 
Society is more * antient than the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, and has furniſhed Europe with greater Variety 
of uſeful Productions: He that compares the Tranſac- 
tions of the firſt, with the Memoirs of the _ will be 
fully convinced of this Truth. 


Many Years before this, indeed, and even under 


the Miniſtry of Cardinal Richelieu, the French had an 
Academy for the Regulation and Settlement of their 
Language. That great Politician, whoſe Cabinet was 


the Source from whence iſſued moſt of the memorable 


Events that then paſſed in Europe, had the Foible to 
Pique himſelf much upon his fine Language, and his 
Knowledge in Criticiſm and Poetry : Though in theſe 


his 


*The Royal Society of London was founded in 1663, and the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris not till 1666. 
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: his Judgment was as ſuperficial, as that of the great. 
4 Corneille, whom the Miniſter endeavoured to ſup- 
HH reſs, might have been deficient in Solidity, if he 
C1 d been called upon to act or adviſe many of the 
1 Things he ſo affectingly deſcribes. Men have their 
Y different Talents: That of Richelieu was to govern 

* Kingdoms, and that of Corneille to paint, with all 

of the Force and Grace of Language, their Revolu- 
f | tions. But the Miniſter's Conceit of his own Abili- 
ties in the latter Way, gave riſe to the Inſtitution 1 
© have mentioned: The Members of the new Acade- 

„my were to flatter their Patron, at the ſame Time 

9 | that they refined their Language: The Taſk that 
e has ever ſince lain upon them of writing annual 

3 | Panegyrics on the King, who, after Richelieu and 

ts | Seguier, became their Patron, and of making ſet O- 
te | rations in Praiſe of all their deceaſed Members, has 

N- given them ſuch a Turn for Flattery, that little elſe 

has been produced in this learned Society, whatever 

ot . ſome Members of it may have ſeparately given the 

e- World. Though their Body conſiſts of Forty, they 

al were forty Years in compiling their Dictionary of 

es Words, and had ſtill their Grammar, Rhetoric, and 

ty other Works to produce in purſuance of their Plan: 

i- Not to mention, that this Dictionary itſelf abounds 

be with Errors and Defects. 

Tux late Dr. Swift, under the Miniſtry of the 
ler Earl of Oxford, had formed a Project of ſome ſuch 
an Academy in England, in order to aſcertain our Lan- 
elr | guage, and wrote to his Lordſhip a very elegant 
JAS Letter on the Subject. But as it is doubted by com 
ole petent Judges, whether the French Academy has not 
to taken more from the Strength, than it hath added to 
his the Beauty of the French Tongue, perhaps it was no 
ele | great Misfortune that the Deſign miſcarried. The 
his 1 Rules of a Language may be, in a great 
KY Meaſure, fixed; but the Copia of its Words cannot 
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be reſtrained. Horace, eighteen hundred Years ago, 


made Cuſtom the ſovereign Judge in this Matter. 
And as Furetiere, a ſingle Man, compiled, in the 
Opinion of many, a better Dictionary than the whole 
Academy, of which he at firſt was a Member, may 
we not. hope, that an Undertaking, now on Foot, 
will ſepply the Want of an Academy for Words 


in England? It is in Art, in Matters reducible to 


Rule, that ſuch Inſtitutions may be expected to ſuc- 
ceed and flouriſh,' and not in preſuming to fit in ſo- 
vereign Judgment upon a. Caule, of which the Merits 
muſt ever be diſputabe. ET 
Tux French Academy of Medals and Inſcriptions, 
and that of Belles Lettres, now united into one,, 
proceed upon more certain Principles : They have 
Art for their Guide, and have therefore favoured the 
World with a great Number of uſeful Memoirs: 
Many. Paſſages and Monuments of Hiſtory and An- 
tiquity, have, by their Labours, been elucidated. 
In England, we have only private Societies of Anti- 
quarians, that feem to be founded upon this Plan, and 
none of them, that I know of, have obliged the 
World, as Societies, with. any Collections of their 
Diſcoveries. CRT pL 

Bur the Academy which, of all others, appears 


to have been moſt for the Glory and Advantage of , 


France, is that of Painting and Sculpture. It is this 
that we have in View, which we are ambitious to ſee 


imitated, and improved upon in England, Attempts 
to get ſuch an Eſtabliſhment have been fometimes | 
made, but always hitherto. have failed. The moſt 
that our Artiſts have been able to attain, is to keep 


up, at their own Expence, a Meeting among them- 
felves, which they honour indeed with the Name of 


an Academy, though. it has none of the Requiſites. 


to ſuch an Inſtitution. Thoſe who ſtudy the Art of 
Deſign, with a View of carrying it to the greateſt 
Perfection they are able, and make it the Baſis, 21 
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of their Reputation only, but alſo of their Fortune, 
(or, perhaps, their mere Subſiſtence) are ſeldom 
bleſſed with ſuch eaſy Circumſtances, as to have both 
Time to beſtow, and Money to give, for their Im- 

rovement. It is requiſite, in order to bring up a 
amber of ſuch Perſons to any Degree of true Ex- 
cellence, that there ſhould be a Fund to ſupport 
them through the unfruitful Part of their Studies, to 
ſupply them with all Utenſils and Conveniencies for 


the Probation and Culture of their Talents, and to 
reward the Succeſsful, the Happy, and the Induſtri- 


ous, in proportion to the ſeveral Degrees and Quali- 


ties of their Merit: This would make London a Scat 


of Arts, as it is now of Commerce, inferior to none 
in the Univerſe, | 

Ir ſeems neceſſary, in order to give an Idea of 
what we ſolicit to have in England, that we ſhould 
inſert ſome brief Account of the Inſtitution and 
Form of the French Academy of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, | ns 5 
As thoſe who compoſed the Academy for fixing 
the Language, under the Miniſtry of Richelieu, were 
a Set of Gentlemen who before met together in pri- 
vate, to communicate and criticiſe on each others 
Works; ſo the firſt Members of the Academy of 


Painting and Sculpture, were a Set of Artiſts, Part 
in the Service of the King, and Part otherwiſe, who 
I had for ſome Time held private Aſſemblies, in or- 

der to exerciſe themſelves in ſuch Matters as might 


contribute to keep up and advance the Arts depend- 
ing on Deſign. As the Body grew more numerous, 


aud the Advantages ariſing from their Meetings more 


obvious, they became more public in their Meetings: 
They ventured to call in the Protection of the Mini- 
ſter, who was then Cardinal Mazarine ; and great 
Cauſe they had to do it on a particular Occaſion, 


Which is well worth relating, 
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IcnORANCE hath always been the Enemy of Art: 
It proved ſo moſt apparently in this Caſe. The 
Gentlemen and Artiſts, who exercifed themſelves in 
Deſign, with a View to revive the antient Taſte, 
and imitate the antient Performances in Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, had not yet any Di- 
ſtinction from the common Claſs of Mechanics. 
When they came to put the Skill they had acquired 
into Practice, they raiſed the Envy of the Sign- 
Poſt-Daubers, Stone-cutters,. and Brieklayers. Some 


of our Artiſts were Men of liberal Education, who _ 


had not gone through the Drudgery of five or ſeven 


Years Servitude, in order to acquire a Right of 
following an Occupation in which there was neither 


Skill nor Myſtery. As their Works came therefore 
to be admired, the Freemen of Paris, very tena- 
cious of their Privileges, thouglt' proper to make 
legal Enquiry, by what Right they practiſed the 
Trades of Stone-cutter and Painter-ſtainer. The 
Artiſts were hereby obliged to deſiſt, and the old 


Taſte and Method muſt have continued in all pub- 


lic Works, if the Cardinal had not thought the 
Affair worthy of his particular Attention. Mazarine 
was an Halian, and had ſome Reliſh for thoſe Arts 
by which his Countrymen had been more than a 
Century diftigaiſhed. Upon their humble A ppli- 
cation, he procured an Edict from Lewis XIV. by 
which the Proceſſes againſt thefe Intruders (as the Free- 


m_ 


men deemed them) were put a Stop to. Art had | 


an honourable Diſtinction given it from mere Labour, 


and thoſe who could deſign a Picture, a Baſs-Relief, a a 
Statue, or a public Edifice, had a Right to practiſe 
without Moleſtation from the Bruſh-men and Ma- 


fons. 
Mazarine, the Prime Mmiſter, now aceepted the 

titular Protectorſnip of the new Academy, and Se- 

guier, Chancellor of France, ſubmitted to be Vice- 


Protector. This Order of Council, in Favour = 
| | e | 


__ — 


from a dull Courſe of Labour. 
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che Academiſts, was iſſued in January 1648: Their 
Prixileges continued from that Time, but the Society 
did not immediately ariſe to its preſent Luſtre. 
Colbert, the great Patron of Arts, Sciences, Com- 
merce, and Manufactures, was the Miniſter who 
finiſhed the Work which his Predeceſſor had begun. 
He got a more firm and ample Eſtabliſnment of 


the Academy by its preſent Name, and in its 


preſent Form, at the Beginning of the Year 
1664. He appointed it to conſiſt of twenty five 
Members, twelve of whom were to be Officers, 
by the honourable Name of Profeſſors or El- 
ders, eleven were to be called Academicians, and 
the remaining two were to be Syndics, or 
aſſiſtant Rulers. Theſe Syadics are now called 
Uſhers; and the Reader would do well to remember, 
that when we ſay, the Academy had then its pre- 
ſent Form, we mean fundamentally, great Improve- 
ments having been at Times ſuperinduced upon this 
Eſtabliſhment. The firſt of the Elders, and conſe- 
quently, the Head of the Society, was the celebra- 
ted Charles le Brun, — 

Not long after this laſt Order of Council, the Du- 
ties of the Academy were regulated in thirteen Ar- 
ticles, which were granted it by way of Letters Pa- 
tent. In about five or {ix Years more, the Articles 
were multiplied to twenty-one, which had alſo the 
ſame Royal Confirmation. Theſe Articles were all re- 
giſtered in the Parliament of Paris, in ſpite of the 


Oppoſition made againſt their Acceptance by the a- 


bovementioned free Painters and Maſons. The Par- 
liament, as well as the Court, diſtinguiſhed real Art 
All Encouragement 
that the Academiſts could deſire, was ready to meet 
their Wiſhes. They have obtained, fince what I 
have mentioned, many other, and yet more ample 
Statutes, in their Favour. It is foreign from our 
Purpoſe to recite them, ſince Copies of them at large 


C 3 . may 
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may be eaſily procured, whenever the Britiſh Publie 
Spirit ſhall think them worthy to be imitated, or to 
improve upon them in a like Eſtabliſnment. Sepuier 
was Protector after the Death of Mazarine, and Col- 
bert, who obtained a new Eſtabliſhment, accepted 
the Vice-Protectorſhip. 

The firſt Aſſemblies of the Academiſts were held 
in the Royal College at Paris. Could Lewis XIV. 
do them a greater Honour than when he afterwards 
removed them into his Palaces? The Thulheries, the 
Gallery of the Louvre, the Palace Brion, and the old 
Louvre, have been ſucceſſively the Theatres of this 
Academy. The Members, in Gratitude, ornamen- 
ted the ſeveral Buildings that were allotted them with 
their choiceſt Performances. They celebrated, not 
only the Monarch, but the Miniſters, who had been 
their Benefactors, with the moſt exquiſite Labours of 
the Pencil and the Chiſſel. 

Nox was an Exchange of Honours all that fol- 
lowed this Inſtitution. Lewis XIV. was well informed, 

that an Eſtabliſhment of this Sort could not ſubſiſt 
without pecuniary Gratifications. Penſions were 
therefore aſſigned to the Officers, and a Fund was ap- 
pointed for their punctual Payment, and for the Pur- 
chaſe of Models, and all other Neceſſaries towards 
the Improvement of the Art of Deſign. The Mem- 
bers were releaſed from the common Expences of 
Suits and Cauſes in the ordinary Forms, and all ſuch 
Matters, relating to them, were ordered to be cog- 
niſable before the Council of State. As to the Works 
of the Members themſelves, both in Painting and 
Sculpture, the Academy was to form a Judgment, 
without any Inter- mediation. Who can be ſo good 
Judges of Arts, as the Artiſts themſelves? Who are 
ſuch ſevere Cenſurers of every Fault, as thoſe who 
emulate each other in the Purſuit of Excellence? 
I had almoſt fallen into what I purpoſed to avoid, 
1 Detail of the leveral Laws of the Acade- 
my 
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my : But there are ſome few Particulars that ſhould 
not be omitted. The Members take an Oath to the 
Preſident, and the Determinations of the Society have 


the Force of Statutes. None but Members of the 


Academy can call themſelves King's Painters or En- 
gravers; and thoſe who are ſo, are at Liberty to keep 
Exerciſes in all Parts of the City. Their Manner of 


diſtributing Prizes is very ſolemn, and the Value of 


the Reward is infinitely enhanced by the Honour of 
receiving it. Plurality of Voices determines in theſe 
Caſes, and the Candidate muſt have worked a Month 
under the Profeſſor in waiting. All the chief Offi- 


cers are exempted from ſeveral Services and Obliga- 


tions, to which other Members of the Community 


are ſubject, and endowed with ſeveral Privileges that 


are not ſhared with them by their Fellow Citizens. 


The Works of the Academicians are not to be copied 
without Leave. They have a Right of erecting 


their Pupils into Maſter-Artiſts by Certificate Letters 
under their own Hand. All the higheſt Offices of 


the Academy are enjoyed only by thoſe who profeſs 


the whole Art of Deſigning, and are equally ready 


at Portrait and Hiſtory, Landſcape and Architecture. 


As to Engravers in Copper, and Painters in a parti- 
cular Province, as of Landſcapes only, Flowers, 
Fruit, or the like, they cannot riſe above the Dignity 
of Counſellors. Some Gentlemen, who are only Lo- 


vers of Arts, and diſcover a Taſte of what is excel- 


lent, are admitted to this Rank. Artiſts may thus 
have the Honour to be patronized by thoſe of their 
own Body, who, though greatly ſuperior in Fortune, 


cannot riſe to the ſame Rank in that Body with them- 
ſelves. 5 


H Aviv mentioned the Names of ſome Officers 
that I did not take Notice of in ſpeaking of the E- 
ſtabliſnment of the Academy, it is proper to obſerve, 
that, in the preſent improved State of this Society, 


there is a Director, a Chancellor, four Rectors, a 


"BE Treaſurer, 
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Treaſurer, ſeveral Counſellors, and twelve Profeſſors 


of the Art of Deſign; one particularly of Geometry, 
and one of Anatomy. Without a Knowledge of 


Geometry and Anatom , the Art of Defign cannot 
be brought to Perfection: It is proper the Novicine, 


therefore, ſhould be expert in thoſe Arts, before he 


proceeds to the Claſs that is to qualify him for com- 
mencing Maſter. 


As a farther Honour to the Academy, it had, in 
1682, an Hiſtoriographer aſſigned to it, who is to 
tranſmit in Writing to Poſterity the memorable Tranſ- 
actions of this illuſtrious Body: For though ſome of 
their Works may, in themſelves, be more durable 
than the Books that treat of them, they cannot be ſo 

univerſal. Lectures and Conferences are alſo frequent- 
ly held on the ſeveral Branches of the Art of Deſign, 
and the other Parts of Painting and Sculpture: Like- 


wiſe on the beſt Writers who have treated of theſe 
Subjects, * N 


Brives 


* Mr. Guerin, in his Account of this Academy, after a Pre- 
face on the Introduction and Increaſe of Arts and Sciences under 
Lewis XIV. gives the Names of the twelve Profeſſors, who were 
put at the Head of the Academy, February 1, 1648 ; enumerates 
the Claſſes of the Fellows ; mentions the DireQor, who pre ſides 
over the Lectures, and is changed every three Years ; the perpe- 
tual Chancellor, who is Keeper of the Seals; the four Rectors, two, 
of whom are perpetual, and ſupply the Place of the Direcior in 
his Abſence ; the two Aſſiſtant Rectors, who officiate for the Rect- 
ors in their Abſence likewiſe ; the twelve Profeſſors, each of whom 
in his Month, alternately delivers the Pre epts of the Arr, and 
takes Care of the Pupils Studies; the eight Aſſiſtant Profeſſors ; 
the two Profeflors of Anatomy, Geometry, and Perſpective ; the 
Treaſurer, who keeps the Money and Monuments belonging to 
the Academy, and pas the Royal Penſions ; the Counſeliors, ei- 
ther Hong ary, admitted for their Love and Culture of thoſe Arts, 
and who, though not Fellows of the Acacemy, may produce their 
Pieces in the Deliberations, or academical, who excel the reſt in 
the Arts they proſe's; and the Secretary, who writes down, ang 
preſcr. es their Tranſatiions, The ret of that Author's Work is 
taken up in deſcribing the moſt excellent Pieces, giving an Ac- 


count of their Authors, and the Rooms in which they meet. and 
keep their Performances. 


rk is 
Ac- 


and 
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Bes1DEs this Academy at Paris, there is alſo a 
French Academy of Painting and Sculpture at Rome, 
which was eſtabliſhed by the fame Monarch Lewis 
XIV. in 1676. This is properly a School only for 
the great Maſters, who, having perfected themſelves 
as much as they can at Paris, and gained the Prize in 
the Academy there, are ſent with a Penſion to ſtudy 
the Antiques, and ſuch Pieces of the /ta/ian Maſters 
as cannot be ſeen in France: For though many of the 
Works of the Firſt-rate Artiſts are now diſperſed 


over all the other Parts of Europe, and particularly in 


France and England, yet Italy is ſtill the Store- houſe 
of theſe Rarities: One of the Rectors from Paris 
preſides in this Academy, and Le Brun was the firſt 
who had this Commiſſion. As only thoſe who have 


gue the Prize at Paris, are ſent hither Penſioners 


o none are at all admitted but the ſuperior Artiſts, - 


who have before diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 


Performances. 
It is requiſite here to mention, that there is at Pa- 


ris another Academy, for the Study of Architecture 
in particular, | | 


_ From this Narrative, which might have been ex- 
tended much farther, an Idea will be formed of the 
Extent, Uſe, and Value of an Academy for the Pro- 
motion of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, or, 


in more general Terms, of the Arts depending on 


Defign. Shall we not be fired with Emulation to ri- 
val theſe Neighbours, who are our confirmed Ene- 
mies in Politicks, while tney triumph over us in their 


regular Method of Introduction to the Arts? It has 


been ſaid, that England is a Century behind France in 
Learning and Politeneſs. I have proved that this Aſ- 
ſertion does not in general hold good; but it is pun- 
ctually true with regard to an Inſtitution of the Na- 
ture we are pleading for. January 1748, according 
to the French Style, is ſeveral Months paſt, which 


completes a Century ſince the firſt Order of Council 


mn 
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in Favour of the Parifan Artiſts, May the Omen 
prove happy! We muſt be careful, or we ſhall ſuffer 
the Arts and Sciences to travel by us into the more 
Northern Parts of Europe, without inviting them to 
ſtay by any ſolid Encouragement. 
Nxxp we inſiſt on other Motives, than what have 
already occurred in this Eſſay, for the making of 
ſuch an Eſtabliſhment in England? The Honour of 
the Nation ought ſurely to be of conſiderable Weight 
in this Matter. What, ſhall we be ever obliged to 
foreign Work men for all that is beautiful and maſter- 
ly in our Churches and Palaces? We pique ourſelves 
much upon the Glory of our Arms; and his Majeſty in 
his firſt Speech to the preſent Parliament, aſſures us, 
That though the Succeſs in the Low Countries has 
* not been anſwerable to our Wiſhes, and juſt Ex- 
s pectations, yet it muſt be allowed to the Honour 
© of this Nation, that no part of the Misfortunes 
* can be imputed to us. By Sea we have indiſ- 
putably triumphed, and the Enemy had no Way 
to cover his own Diſgrace, but by frankly acknow- 
ledging our Superiority. And ſhall this Enemy ſub- 
due us in the Elegancies of Art, and Refinements of 
Life? We are apt enough to imitate the French in 
their Fopperies and Exceſſes: Let an Emulation of 
them in what is noble and praiſeworthy, at leaſt keep 
pace with our Purſuit of their Faſhions, | 

Bur there may be great pecuniary Advantages, 
ſuch as ought to engage the Attention of the mere 
Merchant, obtained from our Improvements in the 
Art of Deſign. If we had more regular Artiſts, and 
in greater Number, not only much Money, which is 
now ſent to France and Italy, might be ſaved, but a 
very proſitable Exportation might be made of thoſe 
Works tha: were not purchaſed by our own Connoiſ- 
fieurs. 5 

Ir we conſider the great Number of foreign Sta- 
tues, Paintings, and Prints, that are brought into 

this 
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this Kingdom, the prodigious Price that is given for 
ſome, and the more than equitable Price that is given 
for all; Muſt not the Conſideration ſuggeſt to us, 
that there is a very great Balance againſt us in Trade? 
We often hear of a Sum given for a ſingle Piece, the 
Work of an ancient or foreign Maſter, that equals 
the annual Revenue of a Gentleman's Eſtate. Nay, 
and ſometimes in theſe Caſes, the Ignorance of the 
Purchaſer, or the confident Knavery of the Seller, 
impoſes on us a Copy of little Value, inſtead of an 
Original. I ſay, on us; for ſo, in this Light of view- 
ing the Matter, we ought to eſteem it; becauſe, 
whatever is paid for one of theſe extravagant Articles 
of Luxury, more than it will again ſell for at a foreign 
Marlzet, is ſo much Loſs to the common national 
Sto k, as well as in the private Fortune of the imme- 
dia e Sufferer. 

THAT we have annually a great many of theſe 
loſing Articles, will not, I believe, be diſputed ; and 
whatever one Nation, by ſuch Means, draws from 
another, muſt contribute, more or leſs, to the Ex- 
change of Property betwixt them. The ſmalleſt 
Branch of Trade, if carried on to our Diſadvantage, 
muſt in time contribute to impoverith us, and enrich 
thoſe who deal with us on the beneficial Side. We 
had a very great Balance againſt us in the Trade 
with Trance, upon ſuch Commodities only as were 
for immediate Conſumption. This was diſcovered 
by the Merchants themſelves, who did not bring 
thoſe enormous Articles, of which we are now ſpeak- 
ing, into the Account. And as to our Trade with 
Italy, tho* I do not intend to make Calculations, I 
would venture to affirm, that if we have at any Time 
been Gainers by it in the Way of common Merchan- 
dize, we have been greater Loſers in the Articles of 
Painting and Statuary, _ 

Bur if the Britiſb Artiſts were ſuperior to the 
French and Italian, and could raiſe a Tribute on thoſe 

Nations 
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Nations for any curious Productions, we ſhould not 


only ſave all this Balance againſt us, but put into our 
own Pockets as much more to their Diſadvantage. 
This would be adding continually to our Wealth, and 
conſequently to our Strength and Influence. 
Bur what would even this be, compared with the 
greater Influx of Riches, that would accompany Per- 
tors of Diſtinction from foreign Nations? Do we vi- 
eich for the Purity of its Religion, or France for 
the J rcedom of its Government? An Talian or 
Frenchman will hardly venture to ſay this, unleſs he 


be ignorant, and a Bigot, Is it becauſe they are com- 


mercial Natione, more than ourſelves? Neither can 


that be ad mitted. Why then is it, but becauſe the 


Cities of Italy abound with Temples and Palaces, ve- 
nerable and ancient in themſelves, and enriched with 
all the Profuſion of Art by the greateſt Maſters? But 
becauſe France is in the Road to [taly, whom ſhe has 
robbed of many of her Treaſures, and whom ſhe 
rivals in expenſive Projects, tho not in the Beauty of 
Execution? Had we as curious Works of our own, 
in the ſame Abundance, ſhould we be at ſo much 
Expence and Loſs of Time to viſit thoſe of our 
Neighbours? They who are loudeſt againſt the Folly 


and Abuſe of Travel, can ſcarcely be of this Opi- 


nion: There would be no Pretence for the Fops and 
Fools, if the Men of Taſte and Good Senſe did not 
meet with ſome Entertainment. Admitting, there- 


fore, that the greateſt part of our Travellers are of 


the former Claſs, thoſe of the latter muſt, in this re- 
ſpect, always lead the Faſhion. ; 
HOMER makes it one of the characteriſtical Ex- 
cellencies of his Ulyſſes, that he had ſeen many Cities, 
and knew the various Manners of Men. They who 
are Advocates for the Mode of ranging over Ezrope, 
will be apt to quote this Example, and thoſe of Py- 
thagoras, Plato, and other Ancients, who viſited the 
Places moſt celebrated for Learning and Wiſdom, to 

ſupport 
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ſapport their Arguments. But theſe Ancients were 


all great Men, who actually procured Benefit to them- 


ſelves, and to their Country, by their laborious Jour- 
nies. That Genius's of their Rank ſhould ſtil}, for 


the Advantage of Mankind, neglect no Means of In- 


formation, I am truly of Opinion. But how few of 


our modern Travellers would be able to avail them- 


felves of this Plea? As it is, however, the moſt 
plauſible one that can be brought, it deſerves to be 
briefly examined. 5 


Cbaldea and Egypt, to which the ancient Grecians 


travelled, were Countries much elder in Literature 


and the Sciences than Greece: They were alone poſ- 


ſeſſed, for many Centuries, of thoſe noble Models 
that have ſince been copied in the Nations of Europe: 
Whoever was ambitious of imbibing ſuperior Know- 
tedge, technical or moral, had no other Sources than 
theſe to draw from: no other, till ſome of the moſt 
curious and communicative Greczans, having them- 
ſelves drank large Draughts, became, in their Furns, 


the Fountains of the ſame Knowledge to their Co- 


temporaries and Succeſſors. Homer lived in an Age, 
in which we know of no other Writer of Reputation, 
nor ſcarcely of a great or wife Man in Aſia or Greece, 
for whoſe Character we are not indebted to him. 


Theſe few, we may preſume, had moſt of them 


drawn from the original Sources : It was therefore a 
moſt praiſe-worthy Quality to have travelled, to have 
feen many Cities and Men, as without ſuch Toils, 
the Mind could not be enlarged, nor Experience col- 
lected. In like Manner, Travel will always be com- 
mendable in Men of Taſte and real Curioſity, while 
neighbouring Nations have thoſe · Means of Inſtru- 
ction, or Delight, which we are deficient in ourſelves: 
But could we only rival our Neighbours in the ele- 
gant and polite Arts, (as we already confeſſedly do in 


Literature) the ſame Motive would not remain: The 


Men of Senſe would not waſte the Lime which they 
eſteem 
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eſteem fo precious, and the Grand Tour of our Petif 
Maitres would not be juſtified by grave Example. 

Tas Lacedemonians were certainly a brave, and 
Hiſtory has called them, a wite People; yet they 
forbad Travel to their Youth, as it contributed, in 
their Opinion, to ſoften and corrupt their Manners. 
If we have not been already too much ſoftened and 
corrupted, the Compariſons made betwixt former 
Ages and the preſent, are unjuſt. And do not all, 
who make thele Compariſons, aſcribe the Difference 
to the bad Habits we have learned from Foreigners, 
whom, in point of Bravery our Anceſtors would have 
; deſpiſed ? ? Not only the Culture of our Lands, and 
the Manufactures of our »wn Productions, but the 
Arts of Peace and War were known to thoſe An- 
ceſtors : What then do moſt of our young Gentle- 
men learn? Are the dancing a Minuet, and hum 
ming an /alian Air, ſo great Excellencies ? And e- 
ven admitting they were, the Care of the preſent 
Age has provided Maſters capable of teaching them 
both even at Home. Nobody can ſay, that we are 
not in this rel, ect, ſufficientiy frenchified and italia- 
nzcd. 

Voracss write much of the wiſdom ef the Chi- 
neſe; and in ſome ot them I have read, that there 
is a ſtanding Law of their Empire to prevent the 
Natives or it from going abroad. Though great 
Numbers of them therefore are ſee i in ſome of the 
European Settlements in India, they are all Fugi- 
tives from their Country, and the very Refuſe of it. 
Hence we need not wonder that they are uſually 
brande\i with the Name of Sharpers. The great Num- 
bers of them, tnat afew Years ago, who were barbar- 
oully murdered at Batavia, were Men, who, upon the 
Dutch Principle of Gain, had thrown off the Prote- 
ction of the Laws they were born under: And for 
this Reaſon it was, that the re gning Emperor of China, 
when called upon to reſet an Act of ſuch Cruel- 


ty 
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ty, excuſed himſelf, as I have been aſſured, by al- 
ledging, that they were none of his Subjects, and 
therefore he had no Buſineſs to interfere in their Quar- 
Bor, to have done with all other Confiderations, 
Jet us ſtop a little to reflect on the great Advantages 
| tha: may be derived from Drawing, and a Know- 
ledge of the Art of Deſign, to all Ranks and Pro- 
feſſions of Men. 1 
Tn curious Traveller, of whom we have been 
| ſpeaking, cannot, without this Art, make thoſe Im- 
proven ents he goes in Purſuit of. He may be plea- 
fed with Beauty in general, when he ſees it in the 
_ venerable Remains of the great Maſters ; but, without 
Skill to delineate the ſeveral Parts, and trace out thoſe 
Lines of Proportion and Harmony from which each 
reſpect ve Beauty reſults, he will not be able either to 
account for his own Pleaſure, or to convey to others 
any diſtinct Ideas of what he hath ſeen and obſerved. 
Hence it is, that among our numerous Accounts of 
Voyages and Travels, many of them evidently writ- 
ten by. Men of Genius and Knowledge, Men poſ- 
ſeſſed of every Qualification uc this One, which 
they had either never been put in Mind of at School, 
or been taughr to look upon as too mechanical to 
have a Place among their ſublimer Studies, we have 
fo very few that give us any new and uſeful Informa- 
tion, or enable the Artiſts at Home, who cannot be 
at the Expenc of the like Journeys, but are Maſters 
of the imitative Skill, whenever Objects are fairly re- 
preſented, to improve their natural and acquired Ta- 
lents in heir ſeveral Profeſſions. 
Tur noble Author of the Characteriſtics, whoſe 
every Line was written with the Ideas of Beauty and 
Proportion ſtrongly and diſtinctly impreſſed on his 
Mind, is a moſt eminent Exception from this Cenſure 
which falls too generally on modern Travellers. In 


his Notion of the hiſtorical Draught or Tablature of 


111 


* Earl of Shaftſoury. | 
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the Judgment of Hercules, he hath, with regular 

Skill, and lively Imagination, ſtruck out a Subject 

both for Painting and Sculpture, and Poeſy their 

Siſter Art, which have all been ſince laudably em- 

ployed in working after ſo maſterly a Sketch. 
To Navigators, who traver'e the vaſt Ocean, and 


whoſe Safety depends upon their Knowledge of their 


Situation every Moment, the Art of Drawing is ſo 


abſolutely neceſſary, that the Neglect of it hitherto 


has been equally fatal and unaccountable. In the 
Art of War, how requiſite it is, and how ſhameful- 


ly it has on our Part been pretermitted, the recent 


Expcrience of the four or five Years laſt elapſed, does 


but too ful y demonſtrate. We can only hope that 


the Inſtitutions at W/ookwich and Portſmouth, by train- 
ing up a ſufficient Number of young Men in the uſe- 
ful Parts of Knowledge, of which this of Drawing 


is one of the moſt eſſential, may vindicate to our Na- 


tion, in future Wars, as much Applauſe for our 
military Skill, as is now given without Reſerve to 
our Courage. If we do not imitate our Neighbours 
in an Art, which is now become lo effectual, as almoſt 
to take Place of Numbers, Weight, and perſonal 
Proweſs, how ſhall we ever hope again to conquer 
them in the Field, or maintain our Superiority over 
them on the Ocean ? 
Is the Ordonnance Marine Lewis XIV. orders, 
© That there be Profeſſors to teach Navigation pub- 
* lickly in all the Sea-port Towns, who muſt know 
« Defigning, and teach it their Scholars, in order to 
lay down the Appearances of Coaſts, and the like. 
« They are to keep their Schools open, and read 


* four Times a Week to the Seamen, where they 
e muſt have Charts, Globes, Spheres, Compaſſes, 


*« Quadrants, Aſtrolabes, and all Books and Inſtru- 
“ ments neceſſary to teach their Art. The Direc- 
« tors of Hol; itals are obliged to ſend thither yearly, 


two or three of their Boys to be taught, and to 
« furniſh 
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tt furniſh them with Books and Inſtruments. Thoſe 
“ Profeſſors are obliged to examine the Journals 
« depoſited in the Office of Admiralty, in the Places 
** of their Eſtabliſhment ; to correct the Errors in 
« Preſence of the Seamen, and to reſtore them with- 
* in a Month.” 

Kine Charles II. who well underſtood the Impor- 
tance of Eſtabliſhments of this Nature, founded ſuch 
a School in Chriſt*s- Hoſpital, which has produced 
many eminent Proficients. King William eſtabliſhed 
a Mathematical Lecture, to breed up Engineers and 
Officers, which was diſcontinued, however, after the 
Peace of Ryſwick. The Fault of the Engliſh has 
uſually been, to neglect the Means of teaching mi- 
litary Qualifications, when the Uſe of them has not 
been immediately neceſſary. But the above mentioned 
Schools, now eſtabliſhed at Vooltwich and Portſmouth, 
to teach the Arts relating to War, ſeem to promiſe a 
more laſting Duration. 
. Ir appears from the Account, lately publiſhed, of 
the moſt remarkable Voyage of the _ Age, 
that the worthy * Gentleman, ſince called up > K 
Rank of Nobility, who commanded in it, E42 a true 
Senſe of the whole Duty of his Employment, and 
looked upon the Application of Skill in Drawing as 
no inconſiderable Part of it. We mult take the 
Sentiments, in the Introduction of that Work, for 
the Commander's own, although publiſhed under 
another Name. They are fo full to the Point I am 
upon, and their Authority is ſo much better than my 
own, that a Quotation from them will ſupply the 
Place of much that I muſt elſe have faid upon the 
Subject of Drawing, with reſpect to the Public. 

„I cannot, ſays Mr. Walter, finiſh this Intro- 
% duction, without adding a few Reflections on a 
Matter very nearly connected with the preſent 

wy Subject, 


* Lord Anſen, Baron of Soberton, 
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Subject, and, as I conceive, neither deſtitute of 
Utility, nor unworthy the Attention of the Pub- 
lic; I mean, the animating my Countrymen, both 
& in their public and private Stations, to the Encou- 
© ragement end Purſuit of all kinds of geographi- 

& cal and nautical Obſervations, and of every Spe- 
& cies of mechanical and commercial Information. 


% It is by a ſettled Attachment to theſe ſeemingly 


« minute Particulars, that our ambitious Neighbours 
“ have eſtabliſhed ſome Part of that Power, with 
*« which we are now ſtruggling : And as we have 


* the Means in our own Hands of purſuing thoſe | 


Subjects more effectually than they can, it would 
«© be a Diſhonour to us longer to neglect ſo eaſy 
and beneficial a Practice: For, as we have a Navy 
much more numerous than theirs, great Part of 
* which is conſtantly employed in very diſtant Sta- 
« tions, either in the Protection of our Colonies and 
Commerce, or in aſſiſting our Allies againſt the 


common Enemy, this giveth us frequent Oppor- 


5 tunities of furniſhing ourſelves with ſuch kind of 
© Materials as are here recommended, and ſuch as 
might turn greatly to our Advantage, either in 
„Mir or Peace. „ | 

* For, not to mention what might be expected 
« from the Officers of the Navy, if their Applica- 
tion to theſe Subjects were properly encouraged, it 
© would create no new Expence to the Government 
to eſtabliſh a particular Regulation for this Pur- 
4 pole ; ſince all that would be requiſite, would be 


* conftantly to embark on board ſome of our Men 


* of War, which are ſent on theſe diſtant Cruizes, 
* a Perſon, who with the Character of an Engineer, 
„ and the Skill and Talents neceſſary to that Pro- 
* feſhon, ſhould be employed in drawing ſuch Coaſts, 
% and planning ſuch Harbours, as the Ship ſhould 
„touch at, and in making ſuch other Obſervations 


< of all Kinds, as might either prove of Advantage 
to 
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© to future Navigators, or might any ways tend to 
* promote the Public Service. _ 
% BESIDES, Perſons habituated to this Employ- 


de ment (which could not fail at the ſame Time of 


« improving them-in their proper Buſineſs) would be 
« extremely uſeful in many other Lights, and might 


« ſerve to ſecure our Fleets from thoſe Diſgraces 


« with which their Attempts againſt Places on Shore 
© have been often attended: And, in a Nation like 
e ours; where all Sciences are more eagerly and uni- 


verſally purſued, and better underſtood than in any 
other Part of the World, proper Subjects for ſuch 


« Employments could not long be wanting, if due 
« Encouragement were given to them. 


< Tyis Method here recommended is known to 


have been frequently practiſed by the French, par- 


« ticularly in the inſtance of Monſieur Frezier, who 


T” has publiſhed a celebrated Voyage to the South- 
„Seas For this Perſon, in the Year 1711, was, 
| © purpoſely ſent by the French King into that Coun- 


e try, on board a Merchantman, that he might ex- 
« amine and deſcribe the Coaſts, and take Plans of 


| © all the fortified Places, the better to enable the 


ee 


French to proſecute their illicit Trade, or, in caſe 
of a Rupture with the Court of Spain, to form 


| © their Enterpriſes in thoſe Seas with more Readineſs 
L and Certainty. 


« SHOULD ve purſue this Method, we might hope, 
that the Emulation among thoſe who were thus 
employed, and the Experience, which even in 
Time of Peace, they would thereby acquire, might 


6 
cc 
te 


| © ar lengch promiſe us a Number of able Engineers, 


* and might efface the national Scandal which our 
% Deficiency in that Species of Men hath ſometimes 


| © expoſed us to: And, ſurely, every Step to en- 
courage and improve this Profeſſion, is of great 
Moment to the Public; as no Perſons, when they 


are properly inſtructed, make better Returns in 
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War, for the Encouragement and Emoluments be- 


ſtowed on them in Time of Peace. Of which the 


Advantages the French have reaped from their 


Dexterity, (too numerous and recent to be ſoon 


forgot) are an ample Confirmation. 


* AnD having mentioned Engineers, or ſuch as 


are ſkilled in Drawing, and the other uſeful Prac- 
tices of that Profeſſion, as the propereſt Perſons 
to be employed in theſe foreign Enquiries ; I can- 
not (as it offers itſelf ſo naturally to the Subject in 
Hand) but lament, how very imperfe& many of 
our Accounts of diſtant Countries are rendered by 


the Relators being unſkilful in Drawing, and in the 
general Principles of Surveying, even where other 


Abilities have not been wanting. Had more of 
our Travellers been initiated in theſe Acquirements, 
and had there been added thereto ſome little Skill in 
the common aſtronomical Obſervations, (all which 
a Perſon of ordinary Talents might attain with a 


very moderate Share of Application) we ſhould, 


by this Time, have ſeen the Geography of the 
Globe much correcter than we now find it; the 
Dangers of Navigation would have been conſider- 
ably leſſened, and the Manners, Arts, and Pro- 
duce of foreign Countries, would have been much 
better known to us than they are. Indeed, when 
I conſider the ſtrong Incitements that all Travel- 


lers have to acquire ſome Part, at leaſt, of theſe 
Qualifications, eſpecially Drawing; when I conſi- 


der how much it would facilitate their Obſervations, 
aſſiſt and ſtrengthen their Memories, and of how 
tedious, and often unintelligible, a Load of De- 
ſcription it would rid them, I cannot but wonder 
that any Perſon, that intends to viſit diſtant Coun- 
tries, with a View of informing either himſelf or 
72 ſhould be unfurniſhed with ſo uſeful a Piece 
of Skill. 


 « Anp to inforce this Argument till farther, I 
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muſt add, that beſides the Uſes of Drawing, which 
are already mentioned, there is one, which, although 
not ſo obvious, is yet perhaps of more Conſequence 
than all that has been hitherto urged; and that is, 
that thoſe who are accuſtomed to draw Objects, 
obſerve them with more Diſtinctneſs, than others 
who are not habituated to this Practice: For we 
may eaſily find, by a little Experience, that in 
viewing any Object, however ſimple, our Atten- 
tion or Memory is ſcarcely at any Time ſo ſtrong, 


as to enable us, when we have turned our Eyes a- 


way from it, to recolle& exactly every Part it con- 
ſiſted of, and to recall all the Circumſtances of its 
Appearance ; ſince on Examination it will be dif- 
covered, that in ſome we were miſtaken, and o- 
thers we had overlooked : But he that is employed 
in drawing what he ſees, is at the ſame Time em- 
ployed in rectifying this Inattention ; for by con- 
fronting his Ideas copied on the Paper, with the 
Object he intends to repreſent, he finds in what 
Manner he has been deceived in its Appearance, 
and hence in Time acquires the Habit of obſerving 
much more at one View, and retains what he ſees 
with more Correctneſs, than he could ever have 
done without his Practice and Proficiency in Draw- 
ing. 
« ip what has been ſaid merits the Attention of 
Travellers of all Sorts, it is, I think, more par- 
ticularly applicable to the Gentlemen of the Navy ; 
ſince without Drawing and Planning, neither Charts 
nor Views of Land can be taken; and without 
thoſe, it is ſufficiently evident, that Navigation is 
at a full Stand. It is doubtleſs from a Perſuaſion 
of the Utility of theſe Qualifications, that his Ma- 
jeſty hath eſtabliſhed a Drawing-Maſter at Port/- 
mouth, for the Inſtruction oi thoſe who are pre- 
ſumed to be afterwards intruſted with the Com- 
mand of the Royal Navy: And, although 
93 ſome 
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* ſome have been ſo far miſled, as to ſuppoſe, 
* that the Perfection of Sea-Officers conſiſted in a 
Turn of Mind and Temper reſembling the boiſte- 


* rous Element they had to deal with, and have con- 


*« demned all Literature and Science as effeminate, 
* and derogatory to that Ferocity, which they would 


0 perſuade us, was the moſt unerring Characteriſtic 


* of Courage: Vet it is to be hoped, that ſuch Ab- 


<* ſurdities as theſe have at no Time been authoriſed 
* by the public Opinion, and that the Belief of them 


daily diminiſheth.““ 


To proceed: Every Gentleman, | though he does 


not travel, nor ſerve his Country either in the Fleet 


or the Army, will always find ſome Skill in Drawing, 


if he has it, of great Uſe to him; will often be obliged 


if he has it not, to depend on the Ingenuity and Ho- 
neſty of others for much of his Entertainment and In- 
ſtruction. Though it is not expected that every Per- 
ſon of great Fortune ſhould be a practical Surveyor, 
and actually plan his own Eſtate, and draw the Ichno- 


graphy and Elevation of his own Manſion ; yet to be 
able to do this, and to examine, by his proper Skill, 


ſuch Particulars as create in his Mind either Doubt or 


Diſguſt, muſt contribute greatly to his Satisfaction 
and Delight, and ſometimes even to his Profit. His 
Fronts, his Walks, his Farterres, his Offices, and even 
the Furniture of his Apartments, may all receive 


greater, and perhaps at the ſame Time leſs expenſive .| 
Beauties from the Knowledge of the Maſter, than 


would otherwiſe be beſtowed on them. And if this 
be the Cale in leſs curious Matters, how much more 
will it be ſo in the Purchaſe of Pictures, Statues, and 


other rich Ornaments, where the Ignorance or Craft 


of Agents, if ſolely truſted to, may at once burthen 
him with a heavy Expence, and bring his Taſte int 
putation ?. 
Ov Seminaries of liberal Education, in the Opinion 
of the Judicious, will want a great Part of Perfecti- 
| | | © ol 
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on, till Drawing is looked upon as a neceſſary Ar- 
ticle in the Courſe of ſcholaſtic or academical Educa- 
tion. Would Perſons of Ability take this into Conſi- 
deration, we might ſoon have Appointments for the 
Profeſſors of this Art, as well as of others not more 
uſeful ; and the Drawing-Maſter, in private Schools, 
would at leaſt rank equally with the Maſters of French 


and Dancing, 


WovrLD thoſe Perſons of Ability conſider a little far- 


ther, and, beſides thinking ſome Skill in Drawing 


neceſſary for their Children, (for I would not exclude 
the young Ladies from it, any more than the young 
Gentlemen) reſolve, from a Principle of public Spi- 


rit, to encourage our own profeſſed Artiſts as much 


as poſſible, at leaſt ſo far as not to give more for the 
Work of a Foreigner, of equal Value, than for that 
of one of our own Maſters, they would ſoon perceive 


this a great Spur to Emulation, and Emulation is a 


certain Guide to Excellence. Ir redounds to the Ho- 
nour of one Nobleman I have heard of, (I hope if 


be be ſingular at preſent, he will not long continue 


ſo) that he hath devoted one Apartment in his ſum- 
ptuous Villa to Engliſh Merit only, and purpoſeth to 
fill it with the moſt excellent Works of our beſt Ma- 
ſters in the Art of Deſign. It was from the Encou- 
ragement of the noble Italian Families, that the great 
Italian Artiſts were enabled to purſue and finiſh their 
Works ; and the Preſervation of ſo many of thoſe 
Works, in the Perfection they are now ſeen, is owing 
to their being placed in the Houſes of the Great, in 
Palaces, and in Churches. By the ſame Means only 
can Engliſh Artiſts think to obtain, and tranſmit to 
future Ages, the Reputation they would labour, not 
without flattering Hopes of Succeſs, to deſerve. of 
the Public. . 

Ir we deſcend from the Gentlemen of Eſtate, and 


conſider the two other Ranks of People into which 


the better Sort of the Inhabitants of this Iſland may 
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be divided, we ſhall find the Art of Drawing not on- 
ly ornamental in every State and Degree, but in moſt 
of them abſolutely neceſſary, as the moſt certain 
Means of obtaining true Skill and Reputation. The 
two Ranks I mean are, 1. Of Perſons in the liberal 
Arts and Sciences, including as well thoſe Arts and 
Sciences which do not, as thoſe which do, confer aca- 
demical Degrees on the Profeſſors; and, 2. The 
whole Body of Artiſans and Mechanics, including 
the principal Merchants and Tradeſmen, Farmers, 
Gardeners, Stewards, and all thoſe in the Direction 
of ſuch Affairs as have the Increaſe and Improvement 
of our Landed or Perſonal Wealth for their Object. 
From this Deſcription it will appear, that none are 
left out but the mere ſervile and labouring Order of 
People ; to whom no other Knowledge is neceſſary, 
but their Duty to God, their Superiors, and one ano- 
ther ; and theſe muſt always be the greateſt Number 
in any Community, --| 
Tux firſt of the liberal Profeſſions, that of Divi- 
nity, ſeemeth indeed to have leſs need of this Art than 
either of her Siſters : Vet here it is not uſeleſs, nay, 
it is even neceſſary in the Interpretation of ſome Parts 
of the Scripture. Can a Map of the Garden of Eden, 
and the Terreſtrial Paradiſe, be delineated but by 
Skill in Drawing? Can the Proportions of Noah's 
Ark, and its Capacity to contain two and two of all 


living Animals, with their Provender, be underſtood 


without a tolerable Knowledge of Lines and geome- 
trical Figures? The Viſions in the prophetical Books 
of the Old Teſtament, and ſome of thoſe in the A- 
pocalypſe in the New, will give more Pleaſure to a 
Draughtſman than to a common Reader. Thus far 
extends the Profeſſion of a Divine, ſimply conſidered : 
But if we view him as a Gentleman, a Philoſopher, a 
Perſon converſant in all the Studies of Humanity, one 
who labours to recommend the Purity of Faith by 
the Ornaments of Science (an Art which in the 7 

ent 
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ſent Age is almoſt abſolutely neceſſary) what Branch 
of Knowledge or Learning can we allow him to be 
deficient in, and not detract from the venerable and 
reſpectful Idea of his Character? : 

Come we next to Phy/ick, which, taken in its moſt 
comprehenſive and true Senſe, includes the whole 
Knowledge of Nature, or the Purſuit of ſuch Know- 
ledge in general, otherwiſe called Natural Philoſophy : 
Can we think of an Accompliſhment that a Phyſician 
of this Kind may want, and not be defective in what 


he pretends to? But Drawing he more eſpecially re- 


quireth, as he will perpetually have Occaſion to copy 
the Objects that preſent themſelves in the various Parts 
of the Univerſe. We enter not into Particulars ; be- 
cauſe the Catalogue, to human Conception, is infinite, 


But if we take Phyſick in the Senſe of Medicine only, 


including Pharmacy and Chirurgery *, how neceſſary 
is Drawing to obtain a perfect Skill in the Anatomy of 
the human Body, and the Oeconomy of its various 
Parts. Modern Phyſicians themſelves allow, that 
the Advantages they enjoy beyond the Antients, are 
chiefly to be aſcribed to the Experience gained from 
Diſſections, and the accurate Draughts that have been 
made of Diſeaſes and their Appearances. Anatomy, 
by the Help of Drawing, has proceeded to a Com- 
pariſon of other Animal Syſtems with that of Man, 


and of Animal Life in general with Vegetable and 


Mineral, How great are the Advantages reſulting 
from all this, cannot be difficult to comprehend. 

To talk of Drawing to a Gentleman of the Law, 
would be apt, at firſt, to give him a different Idea 
from what we now purſue : But that Gentleman, 


when he comes to reflect, will find our Sort of Draw- 


ing a neceſſary Auxiliary in the Conveyance of Eſtates 
and Houſes, or the Litigation of Property in them, 
which 


Mr. Cowper, the great Anatomiſt, was very expert in this 
Art; and, if I remember right, drew thoſe fine Cuts in his two 
Volumes of Anatomy. Dr. Aſead has ſeveral anatomical Painting 
of his, which are eſteamed very good. 
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which are the common Subjects of his Draughts. If 
he does not poſſeſs the Art himſelf in both Senſes 


(which perhaps is not required to his Profeſſion) he 


muſt frequently call in the Aſſiſtance of the Map- 


maker and Surveyor. But in his Gentleman's Capa- 
city, whether Civilian or common Lawyer, as a Pro- 


feſſor of an Art which he would be angry ſhould we 
call illiberal, he can no more be excuſed a Want of this 
Skill, than the Divine or the Phyſician. 


_ Havinc thus mentioned the three Profeſſions, 


which are called learned by Way of Diſtinction, other 
ſub- diviſions under this general Head may be avoided. 


Ix proceeding from the liberal Sciences to the me- 


chanic Arts (which are almoſt innumerable) I would 
defire every polite Reader to aſſiſt me with his Imagi- 
nation, and every Artift to make the particular Ap- 


plication of my general Remarks to himſelf, and his 


own Buſineſs : For were J to enter into an Enumera- 
tion of all that I could now think of, to whom Draw- 


ing is either abſolutely neceſſary, or would be greatly 
uſeful, I ſhould juſtly incur the Charge of a needleſs 


Prolixity, if not of deſcending lower than the Picture, 
hitherto given of my Subject, may ſeem to require. 
The Bailiff, the Farmer, and all whoſe Buſineſs is re- 
lative to the Lands, may include themſelves in what 
we have ſaid of the Surveyor. The Carpenter, the 
Maſon, the Bricklayer, the Glazier, with ſome others, 


whoſe Trades have a reſpect to Building, might be 


diſpleaſed if I were to put them in any other Claſs 
than that of Architects; and real Architects, while 
they find the Aſſiſtance of theſe Artiſts neceſſary to ex- 
ecute their Deſigns, muſt not be aſhamed to ſhelter 
their Auxiliaries under the Shadow of their Wings. 


All Men whoſe Employment is in the faſhioning of 


Earth, Wood, Metal, or Stone, or in ornamenting 
the various Utenſils of Life which are faſhioned from 


theſe, muſt acknowledge that Drawing turns greatly 


to their Account; and that if they can form no De- 
ſigns of their own, they are conſtantly obliged to copy 
thoſe of better Artiſts, | 

Weavers, 
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Weavers, Embroiderers, and other Perſons, em- 
ployed in the ManufaQturing of Silks, Stuffs, or 
Cottons, are obliged, if unſkilled themſelves, to have 
Recourſe to thoſe who make Pattern-Drawing their 


Profeſſion *®, How much ſuperior to theſe dependent 


Artiſts ſhall we eſteem thoſe Engravers, who, with 
great Neatneſs of the Burin, have few or no Ideas of 


their own to follow, and are obliged to work after 


the Deſigns of Others in all they perform ? Muſt it 


not occur to all Such, that their great Defect is the 


Want of Skill in the Art of Drawing? Can any La- 
bour ſeem too arduous, if by it they may attain this 


original Idea, this animating Soul of all their other 


Skill? I leave this Thought to the Reflection of every 
one who is ſenſible of his own Deficiency. 
In a Word, the Aſtronomer cannot in Fancy par- 
cel out the Heavens, nor the Geographer deſcribe the 
Diviſions of the Earth that really exiſt, without ſome 
Proficiency in the Art of Drawing. Under the Di- 
rection of theſe we place all the Artiſts who work on 


Inſtruments for the Meaſure of Time or Space, by 
wuhatſoever Denomination they are known. Not one 


of theſe Mechanics who is not ſtrictly bound to the 
Rules of exact Proportion. — 3 
Tus, which Way ſoever we look, from the moſt 
ſublime Contemplation down to the moſt minute 
Work of the Hand, on the Productions of Nature, 


or Performances of Art, our Argument appears in 


full Strength, That Drawing is a uſeful Part of Edu- 
cation. CAx 


Hence the Complaints of Perſons engaged in theſe Parts of 


the Weaving Trade, where Deſign, Invention, or, as they term it, 


Fancy, are concerned. Theſe Men have long been convinced of 
the Neceſſity of Drawing in thoſe Branches, and it is with great 
Concern that they lament, that notwithſtanding the Perfection to 
which the Silk Manufacture is brought in London, particularly in 
Spittlefields, our greateſt Artiſts, for want of Skill to delineate, and 
thereby 1mprove their own Conceptions, are, in the Article of bro- 
caded Silks in particular, reduced to the Neceſſity either of calling 
in the Aſſiſtance of the better inſtructed, though not more ingeni- 
ous, French, who reſide among them, or of ſervilely imitating 
their leſs elaborate Performances. | 
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Can we help lamenting, after this, that nothing 
has yet been done towards the more general Attain- 
ment of ſo univerſal a Benefit? Can we help re- 
proaching our national Negligence, and, amidſt all 
the Prejudices favourable to ourſelves, avoid beſtow- 
Ing their due Share of Praiſe on our more frugal and 
induſtrious Neighbours? 

WrarT a ſmall Sum, communi with the annual 
Revenue of the Crown, would ſuffice to ſupport an 
Academy for promoting and improving the Arts of 
Defign ? The Income of many a private Gentleman, 
ariſing from his paternal Eſtate, would be more than 
ſufficient for this Purpoſe. The Salary and Profits of 
ſome ſingle Places, the Duty of which does not re- 
= the A pplication or Genius of an'able Maſter in 

e polite Arts, would abundantly ſatisfy and animate 
many ſuch Maſters. Few of them labour for Riches : 
A Competency, Countenance from the Great, Ap- 
plauſe and Encouragement in proportion to their De- 
grees of Excellency, are uſually the only Objects that 
ſuch Perſons have in View. Art, like Virtue, has a 
Satisfaction in the Contemplation of itſelf, which 
keeps out foreign Conſiderations, thoſe Purſuits of 
external Pleaſures that engage the Attention of com- 
mon Men, who are unemployed, becauſe they are 
unſkilful. So little would, in this Caſe, be ſufficient, 
that a ſmall Saving, almoſt unfelt by any Individual, 
in ſome expenſive Articles of the Adminiſtration of 
Government, would do more than, I preſume, would 
be aſked, if a Committee of our oreateſt Maſters 
were appointed to draw up a Scheme for eſtabliſhing 4 
an Academy to teach the Art of Deſign. 

It was by no means my Intention to meddle with 
any Thing foreign to the general Deſign of theſe 
Pages, and therefore I ſhould not have mentioned the 
Words Saving, or Adminiſtration of Government, in 
this Light, it I had not foreſeen an Objection which 
ſome may be ready to make againſt ſuch a Propoſal 
at this Time. Have we not been long in an _— 
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ſive War (they may ſay) and do not the Deficiencies 
of every Year, and the Debt of the Nation, con- 
vince every Man, that this is not a Seaſon for laying 
any new Burden on the Public? But could that be 

called a new Burden on the Nation which ſo little 
would be required to ſupport? What is annually given 
to preſerve and continue the Gothic Taſte in the old 
Repoſitory of Tombs at Weſtminſter, would, if pro- 
perly applied, be ſufficient to raiſe among us the 


Taſte of Rome and Athens. And may I be permit- 


ted to ſay, without particular Reflections, that a com- 
pleat Maſtery of the Subject in Engliſhmen, if they 


had been employed, might have ſaved more than 


would have bred up an hundred ſuch Maſters, by 
preventing the Misfortune that has happened at Weſt- 


minſter Bridge? Yet theſe are both public Works, 


carried on through a Time when the Nation has been 
engaged in that expenſive War, and under that Load 
of Debts mentioned in the Objection. But I have 
already ſhewn, that, far — loſing, the Public 
muſt, in a ſhort Time, be a great Gainer by the 
F louriſhing of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, 


among our own Subjects. 


Our Hope in the Heat of the War, (and that 
Hope ſeemed to be founded in Reaſon) was, that 
Lewis XV. our Enemy, was greatly diſtreſſed for 
Money to carry on his pernicious Scheme againſt the 
Liberties of Mankind: Yet that Prince, in Imitation 
of his Great Grandfather, did, even then, ſpare an 


additional Sum of 12,000 Livres a Year (great to 


the Artiſts, but little to him, being not much above 
500 J. Sterling) for the farther Encouragement of the 


Painters and Sculptors in the Academy at Paris. 


How will his Actions, for this Gratuity, be celebra- 
ted by the Pencil, the Burin, and the Chiſſel? A 
ſmall Penſion of 500 Livres, or leſs than 25 J. a 
Tear, with the Title of King's Painter, is as honour- 
able in the Sight of the Public, and may be as bene- 
ficial to him that poſſeſſeth it, when beſtowed upon 


true 
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true Merit, as a Profeſſor of Art would even deſire. 
It is upon the Work which gained him this Diſtincti- 
on that the Artiſt values himſelf, and not upon the 
pecuniary Acquiſitions he has made by being thus di- 
ſtinguiſhed z And yet theſe too, if he ſeek them, will 
flow in to him from the Public, purely in Conſequence 
of the Honour done him by his Sovereign. 
Fox Care is taken, in the Diſpoſition of theſe Ho- 
nours, that no Man has them who 1s unworthy of 
public Encouragement : The King, in this Caſe, 
truſteth his Conſcience with the eſtabliſhed Members 
of the Academy, Recommendation, Friendſhip, pri- 


vate Pique, can rarely influence theſe Deciſions. Each 


Artiſt is too jealous of the Reputation of his own 
Judgment, to ſacrifice that to any other Conſiderati- 
on. And if any one might be inclined, on a parti- 
cular Occaſion, to do ſo, the Number.of Judges is 
too great for the Court to be biaſſed. There is the 
utmoſt Reaſon to ſuppoſe, that Titles and Penſions, 
beſtowed by a Prince in this Manner, will always fall 
to the moſt Deſerving. . 
Tn French King indeed is arbitrary, and has the 
abſolute Diſpoſal of the whole Revenue of his Crown: 
But the Public Money in Great Britain is both given 
and appropriated by Parliament, except the Revenue 
of the Civil Liſt, which, we are told, is pretty nicely 
parcelled out between the ſeveral Officers belonging to 
the Royal Houſhold. This is a Matter of which I 
am no competent Judge; but I cannot help thinking 
that much might be done by thoſe who have the ad- 
viſing of his Majeſty, and the Partition of his an- 


nual Appointment. His Royal Heart, I will venture 


to ſay, would readily incline to whatever might be 
propoſed for the Honour and Benefit of his People, 
though the Propoſition had not the farther Merit of 
being ſo manifeſtly conducive to the Glory of his own 

Reign. EE 
Bur if the Civil Lift ſhall be thought ſo ſacred, 
that no Deduction can or ought to be made from it, 
L ; . A 
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2 very ſmall Rent-Charge upon any Fund or Office 


that produceth more than it 1s appropriated for, or any 


other Means that might be thought of in the Wiſdom 


of the Legiſlature, would, without affecting the Groſs 


of the Nation in the leaſt ſenſihle Degree, lay a Foun- 


dation for laſting Fame to our Country. But I would 


not preſume to enlarge here, where the barely drop- 
ping of a Hint may be conſtrued Preſumption: My 


Propoſition, at preſent, ſhall not extend to either a 


Royal or Parliamentary Eſtabliſhment, which muſt 


depend entirely on the Taſte and Intereſt of thoſe in 


Power. Till ſome ſuch Scheme, under the benign 


Influence of a Britiſh Mecænas, takes Place, I would 


humbly propoſe to have an Academy ſupported by 
private and voluntary Subſcription. 

Tae Taſte of ſubſcribing to Hoſpitals and Infir- 
maries is now very much in vogue. Suppoſe you 
make an Hoſpital for Genius, ſince ſhe is ſo little able 
to provide for herſelf. The Men of Genius, I am 
ſure, will excuſe the Metaphor; and you cannot 
more uſefully beſtow your Charity. To the Rich 
and Powerful I fpeak, who are found, in ſufficient 
Numbers, charitable on other Occaſions. I am afraid 
they muſt be Men of Taſte too that encourage this 
Propoſal: But fome Men of Taſte we have, who are 
poſſeſſed both of Wealth and Power. Wealthy Per- 
ſons, of lower intellectual Character, love to follow 
the Faſhions; and the Encouragement of a few 


leading Men is only wanting to make this Subſcription 


taſhionable. If they will but try the Experiment, I 
know my Countrymen ſo well as to anſwer for the 
Concurrence of others. Many, who were not before 
thought ſo, will ſubſcribe to be reputed Men of 
Taſte ; and it would require more IIl- nature, and 
more Ingratitude, than will be found in this Society, 
to convince them of their Miſtake. It will be their 
own Fault if they are not fully repaid in Pleaſure. 


10 
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To reſume the Metaphor of an Hoſpital : I cannot 
ſee why the Mind does not as well deferve one as the 


Body. This Inſtitution will not interfere either with 


that for expoſed and deſerted Children, or with the 
many for curing the Sick and Wounded of their Ma- 
ladies: Yet in the Senſe I give the Term, it will an- 
ſwer all the Purpoſes of both. 1 
THrar for Children propoſeth nothing more than 
to preſerve them from the Wants, Accidents, and 
Vices, to which they might otherwiſe be expoſed. It 
is to teach bodily Labour, according to the growing 
Strength, and ſo much of Literature only as will in- 
ſtru& them to be honeſt Members of Society, and 
good Chriſtians. Their Qualifications for the polite 
Arts are not to be enquired into, (nor indeed could 
this be well taken into the Plan) becauſe they are in 
general deſigned, as their unhappy Introduction to 
the World ſeems to have appointed them for a State 
of Servitude. But may not ſome of theſe, if pro- 


perly taken care of, be of Ornament to Society, as 


well as of Uſe? May it not ſo happen, that the ſe- 
cond Charity may be well beſtowed on them, after 
they have received all the Benefits of the firſt? How 


many an Orphan-Genius hath been thrown on the 


World neglected, and periſhed unknown for want of 
Culture ? How many happy Talents, ſor want of 
proper Direction, have ſunk into low and hurtful 
Purſuits, which have made them ſcandalous to that 


Community which they might have adorned ? The 


Bent of ſuch Minds, if an Opening had been made 
to them, might have been to Art and Induſtry ; but 
Neceſſity has thrown it off to Cunning and Indolence. 


Ax where Genius languiſhes, and grows obſcure, 
though through the Fault of him who poſſeſſeth it, it 


would certainly be proper that ſome Means ſhould 
be found for its Recovery. That this Misfortune too 
often happeneth is certain, and yet no Means have 
been provided for its Redreſs. An Inſtitution like 
this I am arguing for, would, I preſume, under 

certain 
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certain Regulations, anſwer this Purpoſe as well as 
the former. Only let thoſe who are amiably for- 
ward in Subſcriptions remember, that want of Edu- 


cation is the Expoſing, and want of Encouragement 
the Diſeaſe of Genius. 


IT is with the Conſent, and indeed at the Deſire 
both of Artiſts and Lovers of Art, that I have given 
theſe Thoughts to the Public : Yet they have been 
ſo modeſt as not to lay me down any particular Plan 


| forthe Formation of their Academy. They ſeem de- 
i firous, by what I perceive, to take the Senſe of thoſe 


who may incline to be their Benefactors upon this Sub- 


| jet. I have given a Sketch of the Conſtitutions of 


the Academy at Paris, which certainly would be 
well to follow in all that cannot be mended. It is an 
Abſtract only that I have made: But if an Englif 


Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, 
| were to be erected, not only the French Regulations, 
and the Reaſons of them, but thoſe of all other In- 
ſtitutions of the ſame Kind in Europe, would certainly 


be conſulted : New Laws would be made, ſuiting the 


Genius and Manners of our Country, and Corrections 
| would for ſome time be requiſite, as Experience ſhew- 


ed the Neceſſity of them. It is ſo in all new Eſta- 
bliſhments : Even the Wiſdom of the Britiſh Legiſla- 
ture, in what it enacteth for the Good of the — 
Public, often ſeeth Occaſion to make Amendments. 
A ſew ſhort Rules, however, I would ſubmit to Con- 
ſideration, juſt as they ariſe to my Mind, without 


being anxious whether they are accepted or rejected, 


in the Form I give them. 

THrar the Subſcribers appoint a Committee among 
themſelves, who ſhall hear the Opinion of acknow- 
ledged Artiſts, and receive into their Body ſuch as 
they think proper, in order to form Regulations for 


the future Society. 
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Taar the Committee appoint a Treaſurer and Se- | 
cretary, who ſhall be accountable at every Meeting 


for all their Receipts, Diſburſements, and Tranſ- 
actions. 


THAT a Part of the Fund be applied to the Pur- 
chaſe of a commodious Building, which ſhall be pro- | 
perly divided and furniſhed for the Reception and | 


Practice both of Pupils and Artiſts. 


Tnar a certain Number of the principal Painters, | 


Sculptors, and Architects, of the greateſt Reputa- 
tion, be appointed Officers of the ſaid Academy, 
with a Head, under ſuch Title as ſhall be thought 
proper to be given, either for Life, or for a certain 
Time by Rotation. 

Ta theſe Officers, however claſſed or diſtin- 
guiſhed, ſhall be the Judges in all Caſes that regard 


the Acceptance of Pupils, the Election of Members, 


or the Merit of Performances. 
Tua the Officers have proper Salaries for their 
Care in the Inſtruction of Pupils, according to the 


Parts they take upon them, and the Reputation they | 


have acquired. 

THAT certain Days be fixed for general Aſſem- 
blies of the Academiſts, and a certain Number of 
Hours every Day for the Attendance of Pupils. 
Tur an Eſtabliſnment be made for a certain 
Number of Youths, to be maintained by the Acade- 
my at as ſmall an Expence as poſſible, where a pro- 
miſing Genius appears, and Parents or Friends are 


wanting to pay for ſuch a Maintenance. 
Tur any Youth who ſhall be approved by the 


Officers of the Academy, ſhall have Liberty to at- 


tend, draw, paint, engrave, carve, or do whatever 
the Inſpectors, guided by his Genius, ſhall think 
moſt proper for him. 

Tax all Artiſts, in the ſeveral Ways this Deſign 


includeth, who are out of Employment, or deſirous 


of Improvement, ſhall have Liberty to ſtudy in the 
Academy, 
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Academy, and a certain Number of them have a 


Table found daily. 


THrarT the Performances of ſuch Artiſts ſhall be 
publickly ſold at certain ſtatcd Times, and a Part of 
the Money given to them ; the reſt being employed 
to the Uſes of the Society. 

Tnar Rewards and Titles be given impartially, 
as well to them who are, as who are not Penſioners 
of the Academy. . 

Having mentioned Titles, let me be indulged the 
further Extravagance, if it be one, of giving my 
Opinion, that an inferior Order of Knighthood, to 


be beſtowed with great Reſerve and Caution, would 
be a wonderful Spur to Diligence upon the Members 


of ſuch an Inſtitution, His Pruſian Majeſty hath 


| lately conſecrated a new Order to Merit in general : 


But St. Luk E is the peculiar Patron of Painters, and 
might afford this Order a Name extremely proper. 


It is true, the Phyſicians claim a Title in this Saint 


likewiſe : But as they have their God Æſculapius, and 
their divine Old Man Hippocrates, entirely to them- 
ſelves, I think it is but reaſonable for them, on this 
Occaſion, to part with their Share in the Evangeliſt. 
By way of Addition to my own Idea of a Plan for 
an Academy, I ſhall venture, before I conclude, to 
give my Readers ſome Account of an Inſtitution at 
Bologna in the Year 1710, in favour of the Arts de- 
pending on Deſign, and of the moſt extenſive Struc- 
ture which the noble Author intended to build on that 


| Baſis, as I find it in a Letter from Bologna written 
the ſame Year. 


* Count Marſigli, General of the Pope's Army, 
* has founded here an Academy for Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Architecture, &c. in Favour of which he hath 
obtained from the Senate of Bologna an eſtabliſhed 
* Revenue, which is to be divided into Penſions for 
the Members of the Academy. It was opened the 
* 2d of January 1710: All the Nobility and — 
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of Quality of this City were preſent at the Opening 
it, and Count Mar/igli cauſed to be ſet out to open 
View divers Works of Marble, Braſs, and other 
Pieces of Antiquity, which he hath preſented to the | 
Academy, to ſerve for Models to Learners. The 
Pope hath by an Apoſtolical Brief authoriſed this | 
Academy, which after his Holineſs s Name is called 
Academia Clementina. 

GENERAL Marfigh hath preſented to the Senate 
of Bologna his Library, with his Collection of Ra- 
rities, that he might engage them to ſecond his In- 
tentions. Thoſe Rarities are to be ran ged in the 
moſt proper Order for inſtructing Scholars, and 
will therefore be called Inſtitutio Marſigliana; and 
they are to be placed in ſeven Apartments. 


© Tre firſt is deſigned for that Part of the Mathe- 


matics which relateth to the military Art: For 
which it will be furniſhed with Sixty different Mo- 


dels of Fortification, and divers Models of Pieces 


of Artillery, with all their military Furniture. 
Tux ſecond is to be the Obſervatory, which will | 
be furniſhed with a great Number of Aſtronomical 
Inſtruments of ſeveral Sizes. Theſe two Apart- 
ments will have each a Director, one of which is to 
teach the Art of Fortifying Places, and the other 
to inſtruct Perſons in taking Obſervations of the 
Heavens. 

Tux third is to be for Experiments in Natural 


Philoſophy : And the fourth for Curioſities of Na- | 


ture. Theſe two Apartments are to have but one 
Director. 


Tur ffth Apartment will be furniſhed with an- 


cient Works, and Pieces relating to Erudition: 
And the Axth is to be the Library. Both theſe A- 
partments are to have but one Director, who is to 


diſcharge the F nom of Library Keeper and An- 
* tiquary. ö 
« Tur 


* 
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The ſeventh is the Academy of Painting above- 
mentioned ; which 1s already opened, and Exerciſes 
are performed in it on certain fixed Days. 

* Besipes theſe Apartments, there are to be Shops 
for Gun-ſmiths, Turners, Clock-makers, Inſtru- 
ment-makers, Painters, and others, who are to 
work for the ſeveral Apartments. 
* No Perſon is to be choſen a Director, unleſs he 
be a Member of the Academy, and publick Pro- 
feſſor in the Univerſity of this City. At the End 


0 * 


* of every Year an Account will be given of the La- 
© bours and Studies of the Members of the Acade- 


my, which is to be under the Direction of the Se- 
* nate of Bologna. 

I covLD have gone farther with my own 3 
and perhaps to no better Purpoſe: For Laws of this 
Kind require more Knowledge than I pretend to, 
and more Time than I have beſtowed on them. It 


in the Chaos I have preſented either of my own 
Thoughts, or the Practice of Foreigners, there ap- 


peareth Matter worthy to be made uſe of, and Pa- 


trons enough are willing to engage, I have carried 


my whole Point, A few looſe Rellections put to- 
gether may ſuffice, when the Truth of each of them 
is known and acknowledged ſeparately, and nothing 
ſeemeth wanting but that general Attention which 1 
have endeavoured to raiſe. 

Wren I mentioned an Hoſpital, it was only to 
feel the String with which the preſent Age ſeemeth 
ſo inclinable to be touched. We may now alter the 


_ Expreſſion from Charity to real Intereſt and Pleaſure. 
The beneficent Patron of Learning and Arts will 


moſt likely be the Subject of them : If he taſtes 
them, he will have the double Pleaſure of receiving 
his juſt Tribute, and obſerving how his Encourage- 
ment hath ſucceeded : If Flattery only ſuiteth his Pa- 
late, he may probably have enough to ſatisfy his 
Vanit Y. For the Profeſhons of the Arts Jam treat- 


ing 
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ing of, although their Genius is exceedingly raiſed by 
great Actions, will not be more backward than the 
Colleges in preſerving the Merit of thoſe whom they 
know only by their Benefactions. | 
 _ SUPPOSE then we change our Hoſpital to an Aca- 
demy, in the Senſe of the Word received by the 
Learned? Perhaps we may not find it leſs worthy of 
this Name than the Schools which have been longer 
poſſeſſed of it. The Art of Deſign teacheth at leaſt 
as much uſeful Knowledge, in the Commerce of Life, 
as the Latin and Greek Tongues, if we add to 
them all the Reading they open the Door to. Could 
we graft this Scion upon the preſent old Stpck, we 
ſhould not hear that ſo many Youths had loſt their 
Time at the Univerſity. A Man may be pleaſed 
with Lines and Angles, who cannot with Patience 
hear the Names of Declenſions and Conjugations, 
Dactyls and Spondees, or Majors and Minors. 
Tur Word Univerſity, as diſtinguiſhed from City 
or Community, ſeemeth to have a very imperfect Senſe 
put on it, unleſs we allow it to comprehend a Place 
of general Inſtitution ; a Place where all that can im- 
Prove or call forth Genius, whatever Biaſs it may take 
out of the common beaten Path of Life, is exhibited, 
taught, and encouraged. That this is not all com- 
prized in unactive Speculations, Words, or the Know- 
ledge conveyed by Books, is very evident. 
Tus antient Artiſts are recorded in Hiſtory with 
as much Honour as the antient Philoſophers and 
Poets. We have not, indeed, fo many of their 
Works : They cannot, as Books can, be multiplied 
by Tranſcript or Impreſſion; which renders the firſt 
Injury, done them by Time, irreparable: But then 
their Language, while they exiſt, is univerſal z it 
gave equal De.ight to the Greek and the Barbarian, 
and will fix the Attention of a ſenſible native Ame- 
rican, as well as of the moſt accompliſhed Pohlin- 


guiſe. 


A 
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A yuBL1c Profeſſor of Deſign, Painting, Sculpture, 


or Architecture, was thought no Diſgrace, but, if 


excellent, a great Honour to the Univerlity of Athens. 


Why ſhould he be leſs acceptable at Oxford or Cam- 


bridge ? Would it leſſen the Dignity of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed Engliſb Nobleman, if he were to patro- 
nize the Arts with which ALcIBIA DES confeſſed 


himſelf delighted. 


IRzLanD, Britain's younger Siſter, ſeemeth to 
have got the Start of her in the Encouragement of 


all the uſeful and ornamental Arts: Yet Ireland, at 


the ſame Time, doth! not want Scholars, Orators, 
Poets, or Philoſophers. The Sciences and Arts, 
when they once become acquainted, are extreme 
good Friends: They love, promote, and heighten 


each other. Were the Experiment to be made here, 


a Man would run no great Riſk in becoming ac- 
countable for the Conſequence. And ſhould we not 
be diſpleaſed, as a Nation, to be ranked, by Fo- 


reigners, after one of our own Colonies ? 


BeavTy appeareth in various Forms and Dreſſes ; 


but in them all is deſirable and amiable. To encou- 


rage the Purſuit of her, by a regular Syſtem, where 
ſhe ſeemeth moſt neglected, is the Deſign of theſe 
Sheets. | 
To conclude then: If a Man would be a 
Mechanic, a Soldier, a Gentleman, a delighted Ob- 


ſerver of the Objects that Art and Nature daily pre- 


ſent; if he would execute well, or judge well; if he 
would pleaſe judiciouſly, or be pleaſed himſelf, Let 
bim learn the ART of DEes1GN. 
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